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TRANSMISSION TO CamNADA. 


Because Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa IS the food 
Beverage of the People, its merits having been 
recognised to an extent hitherto unKnown in the 

history of any preparation. Its value as a f 
under every circumstance, and answering all 
requirements, has been testified to by people of 
- almost every class and occupation, showing its 
- wonderful restorative powers in cases of the 
greatest variety. - 

More sterling qualities than these could not 
possibly be advanced for any food beverage, — 
‘nor, we believe, have they ever before 

been attained by any other product until 

- Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa was put upon the 

- market. This wonderful preparation is now 

found in the homes of millions of the 
people, who cannot be induced to go 

without it. We publish from time to 

time a few of the many Kind letters 
which have been sent us, and which 
are entirely unsolicited. 

The proprietors of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa never ask for testimony, and 
never, under any circumstances, 

publish any letter for which payment, 

directly or indirectly, is expected. 
The public have recognised that there 
is merit in Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
hence the many favourable’ ex- 
pressions of opinion that ‘are being 
received daily from all classes. 

We leave it to the reader to consult 

common sense, and at once to substitute Dr. 

Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa—if this has not already 

been done—for ordinary cocoa, tea, and 

coffee, at breakfast and other meals. 


Don’t let the fact that you have not yet tried 

Vi-Cocoa etand in the way of your sharing in 

the advantages which follow from its use. 

Your grocer will be able to supply you with 
a package TO-DAY. Why not try it? 
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PEARSON'S 
PRIZES 
aRE THE BIGGEST. 


—— 
WHAT 
| HAPPENED 
| 10 THE 
lscoRCHING 
MOTORIST ? 


FOUR 


EVERY ENTRY 
is 
CAREFULLY SCRUTINISED. 


Pearson’s LIMERICKS continue to make fresh 
reords. This week, again, fully 22,000 is added to 
our splendid total, bringing the sum up to £36,081, 
maggregate which is thousands of pounds ahead of the 
total of any other paper. 

To the unsuccessful competitors I would say, do not 
le discouraged, but try again. Your efforts are 
impartially judged, and if they contain merit at all the 
judges will see to it that they are not lightly passed 
over. 

This week, the sum awarded to the ten competitors 
those attempts have been considered by Mr. Burgin and 
myself as the best and most original, is again above the 
average, each winner receiving £158 14s. In addition 
£529 has been distributed as consolation gifts amonget 
those competitors whose efforts show merit, and the 
names and addresses of the recipients are given below. 
The unfinished limerick was as follows: 
Of an airship you've all heard the fame, 
'Tis the “Nulli Secundus” by name, 
As she floats through the skies 
Every Englishman cries, 
The attempts finally selected by Mr. G. B. Burgin 
and myself, together with the names and addresses of 
the winners, are as follows: 
G. Hopkin, Northcott Villa, Rhodesia Road, Clapham 
Rice, S.W., and 
J.P. Freeman, 15 Lombard Street, London. 


Edward H. Burne, Craigton, Westfield Road, Harold’s 


THE JUDGES 


DON'T READ 
NAMES OF COMPETITORS. 


£356,081 


7,791 COMPETITORS 


have divided this huge total. 
our future Awards Db enterin 
Contest. Remember, Thursday, November Ikth, 


fs the Closing Date. 
POINTS 


“There's no foe seen us fly all the same.” 


Cross, Dublin. 
“No fear! sf the Deluge now came.” 


M. E. Berrington, ‘‘ The Elms,” Belmont, Belfast. 


Rupert O’Hea, “ Westley,” Hatherley Road, Sidcup. 


“JT think we won't ‘fall out’ at this game.” 


It’s of no earthly use all the same.” 


You may share 


AWARDS ARE MADE 
FOR 
MERIT ONLY. 


A. J. Stretton, Stretton’s Sauce Factory, Worcester. 


PEARSON'S 
TOTAL 


IS THE GREATEST. 


SEE 
WHAT 
OUR NEW 
LIMERICK 
SAYS, 


our new 


NOTE. 


BE SURE TO MARK 


YOUR 
ENVELOPE ‘‘ MOTOR.” 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST 


Below you will find the first four lines of this weck’s limerick. 
We leave you to fill in the last line to the best of your ability. 
When you have done this, fill in your namo and address in the 
space provided, cut out the entry form, attach to it a 

for , and place it in an envelope addressed to 
the Epitor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
ww Mark your envelope ‘Motor’? in the top left-hand 

corner. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
November 14th. 

Everyone who enters must compete on the form below, and 
eend a postal order for 6d. wi:h it. The PO. should be mado 


payable to Mesars. C, Arthur Pcarson Ltd., and thou CroRsC! 


Litd., and hould be crossed 
"a Co.” All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 


forms or they will be disqualified. 

Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are considered to be tho best by the adjudicatore, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
Ji there nre more senders than one of a line thus selected by the 
adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will be divided 
amougst all such senders. 

The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in consolation gifts 
amongst those compet tors whose efforts show merit, 

The ten winning attempts will be eelected by 

Mr. G. B. BURGIN and the EDITOR of “ P.W.,” 

who will be assisted by a committee of competent judges. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or 
non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


ENTRY FORM, LIMERICK No. 26. 


Said a motorist, out for a spree, 
“Speed limits shall not trouble me,” 
So he let the car rip, 
But half-way through the trip 


s* She’s no earthly use! all the same.” 


6.8. Escott, 281 Old Street, London, E.C. 
“Man's ‘descent’ seems in doubt, all the same.” 


I agree to abide by the decision published in ‘’ Pearson’s 

Weekly " and to accept it as final, and I enter only on 

this understanding, and I agree to abide by the 
ditions printed above. 


F. H. Gillard, 551 Manchester Rd., Cubitt Town, Poplar. 
“Tt won't do to ‘fall out’ én that game.” 


.Talman, M.A., Letbanhill, Dunasken, Ayrsbire. 
“I’s the one ‘rise in gas’ we don't blame.” 


chn Johnstone, 2 Faullarton Street, Kilmarnock, N.B. 
“Just one fear—atmosphere—in this game.” 
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Bennett, G. W., 17 George St. 


So he let the car rip. 


GIFTS. 


Gloucester Rd., K dens. 
C., East Dereham, Norfolk” — 


Work Notts. 


OF £1 CONSOLATION 


, Ringland, Norwich, Norfolk. 
Byrne, F., 10 Richmond Rd., E. Finchlcy. 
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WHEN ENGLAND WENT MONEY MAD. 

Wnottsatz commercial panics, such as that which 
recently raged with disastrous rceults in New York, 
have happily been unknown in this country during 
these later years. ; 

Indeed, to find anything to equal Wall Street's 
great monetary cataclysm, it is aqcigevat 8 to go back 
more than forty years to that “Black Friday” of May, 
1866, when the failure of Overend and Gurney’s Bank, 
with liabilities totalling over £10,000,000, started a 
panic that shook the financial world of London to 
its foundations. . 

The day following, before noon, the English Joint 
Stock Bank, with its forty branches, went under. 
Next, the British Mercantile, with a capital of 
£5,000,000, closed its doors. Ten minutes later the 
Consolidated Discount followed suit. After that, 
chaos. Banks colla everywhere in all directions. 
Ee os ae d with irentic uot of Maa 

ressed people, shouting, cursing, gesticulating. Many 
men went raving mad, having lost their all. Scores 
committed suicide. . : : 

Even worse was the great panic of 1825-26, for it 
wae prolonged practically all through the winter. . Not 
a city or town of any importance in Great Britain 
but was affected by it, and before it was stayed no 
fewer than 770 banks had been.compelled to stop 
payment. ; : 

Nothing approaching this terrible experience had 
ever hefgllen the country before, nor has it since. 
Neither ie it at all likely that it ever will in the 
future, for the conditions that led up to it are not 
possible in these days of quick transit, which permits 
of the easy and rapid transference of gold from place 
to place. 

evertheless, how easily such a panic may arise, 
even when there ig no real cause for it, was shown 
in 1892 in connection with. the Birkbeck Bank, when 
fear-maddened depositors withdrew £1,600,000 from 
that perfectly sound institution in less than a week. 
ss § oo 
INTERESTED. 

“I HAD & narrow from being run over this 
morning,” remarked Johnson. “ Hughes, who was with 
me, only saved me by showering blows on the 

: horse’s head with 
an umbrella. 
Just as the 
umbrella broke, 
the ity i ral 
sto , an 
4 Failed out 
from th the 
wheels of the 


wa bal 

Bue Had the 
umbrella a silver 
handle shaped 
like a shepherd's 
crook?” asked 
his friend, Binks, 


. anxiously. 

“I di dn’t 

notice 
larly, and, besides, he broke it to pieces stopping the 
horse. Why?” 
“Nothing; only he borrowed mine yesterday.” 
— fo 
MEDALS FOR MINERS. 


AtrHovucH the new Edward Medals constitute the 
first instance on record, so far as this country is 
concerned, of a Royal decoration being instituted 
specially for miners, it must not be inferred, there- 
fore, that the many deeds of heroism rec in 
mining annals in the past have gone unrecognised in 
this ge ae 
On the contrary, the muclf-prized Albert Medals, 
which were originally intended solely for persons 
endangering their own lives in rescuing shipwrecked 
mariners, were, in April, 1877, specially extended by 
Royal warrant to those showing similar heroism on 
land ; the immediate object being to reward after this 
manner the leaders of relief jes who rescued a 
number of imprisoned colliers from the ficoded Tyne- 
wydd mine, near Pontypridd, under circumstances of 
exceptional gallantry, and after ten days’ incessant 
labour. . 

Since then quite a number of these decorations have 
been awarded under similar circumstances, a notable 
instance being the bestowal, in 1895, of a special 
medal of the First Class on Mr. William Dodd, the 
Sr eXRMDRESS of the Diglake Colliery, South Stafford- 
shire. 

This also was a case of sudden inundation, involv- 
ing the drowning of seventy-seven men and boys. 
That ‘the death-roll was not“much larger was solely 
owing to Mr. Dodd, who chanced to be below at the 
time, and who, instead of attempting to seek safety 
by flight, as did practically everybody else, stayed 
behind in the workings, thereby saving about 
fifty lives. Many scores of miners, too, have received 
the Royal Humane Society’s medal. — 

Now, however, they have a decoration of their own, 
a sort of V.C. and D-8.0. combined. Its institution 
constitutes an important departure. No less than 
the first special recognition by royalty after this 
fashion of the great Army of Labour. 


There ie a terrible cricket 


a 


tragedy in “Forty Famoue Songs.” 


A SOFT HEAD. 


He was a dandy of the firet water. and he had about | 


as much intelligence as the 
average water-melon. 

“Ya-as,” he said, “my 
glanced pensive down "pon 

pensively down 
Sica: “Do you know how 
I keep them so, Miss Sweet- 
man? Well, I always sleep 
with my gloves on.” eS 

A little red gleam came 
into her limpid eyes. 

“And do you sleep with 
your hat on also, Mr. 
Green ?” she queried. 

He. replied solemnly that ‘ 
he ‘did not, and to this day 
he knows not why everybody laughed. 

otf ee 
POOR BISHOP. 
A certain eloquent bishop had preached to a_coun- 


‘try congregation, which, owing to bad weather, was. 


very thin. . ; 

After the service one of the churchwardens, who 
had been struck by the sermon, but felt that it had 
been somewhat thrown away, remarked : 

“On such a day your lordship might ha’ gi’en us a 
wusser sermon.” 

“If your lordship could ha’ 
in the other churchwarden, w 
complimentary indeed. 

—j-—— 


ESPERANTO CLASSES FOR CRIMINALS, 

a ei to M. Jules Gervier, the james iyi 
criminalogist, esperanto is being eagerly taken up by 
the many high-class cosmopolitan: eeoons who make 
Paris their headquarters. In fact, he asserts, classes 
for teaching the new universal language to criminals 
of different nationalities -are 5 held''at cer- 
tain questionable resorts in the Latin Quarter. 

The: knowledge thus acquired enables them to talk 
together in thieves’ argot without the slightegt fear 
of being understood by outsiders, while its acquire- 
ment ‘is rendered peculiarly easy by the fact that the 
sparse words which make up this argot are practi- 
cally the same the world over. 

Thus, the nitroglycerine which is-used by burglars 
for blowing open safes is everywhere malled soup, or 
its equivalent, as, for instance, potage in French, and 
so on. While many of the terms are actually 
synonymous, as, for instance, bulls, pogeys, epy-cetss 

ns, dips, penny-weighters, scratchers, moll-buzzers, 

oisters, lifters’, gophers, stalls, lush-touchers, peters, 
supertwisters, and a whole host of other mysterious 
verbal combinations, which bear precisely the same 
meaning the world over to all “top-sawyers” in 


crime. . 
this already well-nigh incomprehensible 


i’en us a wueser,” put 
wished to be very 


Translate 
lingo into esperanto, and it can be eagily seen that 
the crook naeat a fear all countries and at 
any time, a double linguistical cipher, so to speak, 
calculated to baffle the curiosity of even the most 
persistent and astute eavesdropper. In fact, a thief 
able to converse with a fellow-thief in Chinese or 
Choctaw would not be safer from being overheard. 

oe fi 


ALMOST FEARLESS. 

“Papa,” she eaid at the close of his lecture, “when 
you see a cow ain’t you fraid?” ° 

“No; certainly not, Evelyn.” 

® When you see a hore, ain’t you ’fraid?” 

"No, of course.” 

“When you see a dog, ain’t you ’fraid?” 

®No!” with emphasis. 

"When you see a bumblebee, ain’t you ’fraid?” 

®"No!” with scorn. 

® Ain’t you ’fraid when it thunders?” 
we with loud laughter. “Oh, you silly, silly 
child.’ 

“Papa,” eaid Evelyn solemnly, “ain’t you ’fraid of 
nothint fi in the world but mamma?” 


———e fie 

. A SURE SIGN. 
MuDHAMPTON-ON-THE-Marsx cannot by anystretch of 
+ imagination be considered 
a busy town. Neither can 
the railway which serves it 
boast of any t achieve- 
ments, though it probably 
holds the short-stop-run 
record. A traveller to 
Mudhampton realised this 

recently, 

After waiting many 
weary minutes for an over- 
due train he approached 
*‘Isn’t the train coming 
acon P” he inquired. 

At —_ moment a dog 
came along the 
line. A glad smile 


arr ea the sya face. , 
“ " sir,” replied “ +" gettin g 
comes the engine-driver’s dog.” : alll cae 


+ ae em Ot 


ODs.. 


‘Criminal Court the other day, duri 


: Werx 5 
‘Nov. 14, ‘T907" 


Miia A WAY OUT OF GAOL, 
suatLyeforgery gets people into : : 
ally, however, the reverse holds = Occasio 
us, it was mentioned incidentally at the Centr, 
; : : ng the trial of 
notorious counterfeiter, that he once successfully fo 
an order for his own release from a convict my re 
which he had been consigned. aed 
Curiously enough, at about the same time 
what similar case was being placed on record 
Robert Anderson, the late Chief of the Criminal ] 
vestigation De mt at Scotland Yard. (nly A 
this instance, it was @ convict on licensa who secur 
the release of a “pal” whose services ho weeded 1 
help him continue his career of crime. This he ii 
by renting a cottage in the country for a few shilling 
8 week, giving to it a name identical with that at 
well-known nobleman’s seat, and from it sendin 
letter to the Secretary of State asking that a provision 
parton Be Lip ag ha the reer in question, and 
aranteein, s future good aviour if ‘ 
es enonted, to. the neque 
Perhaps, however, the most remarkable case in poin 
is afforded*by an incident in the career of the notoricn 
criminal ‘who, under the title of “Lord Ashburton 
su , some few years back, in passing forg, ¢ 
cheques and letters of credit for nearly a quarte 
of a million sterling. Arrested at last, he forged an 
entire series of documents and signatures purportin 
to emanate from various high officials, thereby secur 
ing not only his release, but a substantial sum 0 
money wherewith to make good his flight. 


pets 


ANOTHER HAGUE CONFERENCE. 
* A GENTLEMAN who delights to act the peacemake 
sorely come en ng fregiatade cir he gentle. 
man roug: © crowd an nad Q 
combat a ban t'50k nh el 
me you, my’ good fellows,” earnestly 
besought. the: peace- : 
rail e racer pour 
ar ion. 
fae of you choose half 
a dozen friends to 
arbitrate.” : 

“ Hurrah!” 
crowd. “Do as 
gentleman ses, boys. 

Havi: seén 


& some 
by sj 


the 


his way rejoicing in the “ 
thought of having once 
upon 


brats fecee.to yield’ So 


argument..: 

Half an hour later he returned that way, and was 
horrified to fin@ the whole street fighting, while in the 
distance police whistles could be blowing and 
constables seen rushing to the spot from all quarters. 

“ Good gracious ! is the matter now?” asked 


the inaker, : 
“Bare, sorr,” was the reply, “the arbithrators is at 
work. : 
: —o he 


FIGHTING THE FOG FIEND. | 

Foe at this season of the year causes 60 much in- 
convenience, damage, and even lose of life—wiine:s 
the terrible accident on the Metropolitan Railway 
the other day—that the last new scheme for its 
destruction is bound to arouse widespread interest. 

Its originator ie M. Demetrio Maggiora, and his 
proposal is that the Fog Fiend shall be shot at with 
things like huge cannons—“ projectors” their inventor 
calls them—until he is either killed outright, of 
rendered innocuous by being dissipated in space. 

The idea sounds right, but whether it would 
work out satisfactorily in actual practice ic another 
matter. All sorts of devices, some of a very similar 
nature, have been tried against the Fiend in days 
gone by. Yet he is still with us. . 

One of the most promising of these was the explosion 
in the upper regions of the atmosphere of acrial 
bombs, which were fitted with time fuses and sent 
aloft in small balloons. A man named Chars 
Henderson spent several hundred amg so long ago 
as 1888, in experimenting on these lines. But, beyond 
frightening a old ladies nearly to death, he accon'- 
plished nothing. 

Sir Oliver Lodge's plan was to erect tall steel masts 
in fog-smitten areas, whence powerful electrical «"t- 
rents were to be discharged into space. These, it "# 
claimed, would electrocute the Fiend, rendering him 
powerless for evil. . 

Yet another scientist advocated his dispersal by 
means of fans. Fogs, he argued, are due to the absence 
of wind. Create a breeze, therefore, and away ” 
your fog. This, he explained, could be done by 
steam-driven revolving fans, of a similar kind to those 
now in use for purifying the air of our tube railway’, 


only much larger. . 
‘And “tt Oh, that would be # mere trifle 


the cost? 
say, £10,000 a day. 


For fall detaile see next page. 
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A SPLENDID SERIES OF TRUE CRIME STORIES. 885 


,yRRED Li@HTs.-—NO._Vill, egotism has been de-/| tained at the expense of his creditors. By this ti 
P *  goribed as unbearable. | he had plunged vay enrily’ inte debts danas 


— 7 7 MEW. SERIES, 
\ >I aE If young Robson was in| The chief under whom his duti 
THe ; dt P) Re Is [2 2 . of i RS 8 © ys = company and he failed to | in comedic,» ieth "the Onatal Palace py Memes = 


. 4 7 pec i in ks bel tien Mr. oe, the treasurer and registrar of the com- 
: oF 1 any. By some means Robson managed to ingratiate 
. Bbbet a nd Crim inal 2 7 and leave in a huff. Hej himself in Mr, Fasson’s esteem, and such con Alena 
, ty frequently declared that,| did this gontlemgn place in hie subordinate that 
, he | occasionally he entrusted him with the entire control 
of the department. 
KEEPS RACEHORSES ON 23 A WEEK. 

It was a fatal confidence, but Robson had an en- 
gaging manner, and, by various small artifices, was 
enabled to create an impression that he was an 
honourable, upright man, who placed his good name 
above every other consideration. But it is now known 
that he was plunging deeper and deeper into debt, 
and his ompis jenn were increasing. 

His tastes and habits were expensive in the extreme, 


‘The Story of an Astounding 
Life told by 


DICK DONOVAN. 


he dig 
hilling 
lat of ; 


some standing in his day, 
In the annals of | sustained the chief character with, as it seems, con 
crime the name | siderable success. The author thereupon wrote to 


nding of William James | the actor in the following bombastic terms: and the simple domestio life ; 
Visiong Robson should te a ae send Fort ple comestio had no charm for him. 
aan wed with @ red star, for he presents us with a My Drax Wattacx,—I feel I have that within me | For al a net Sm Xs ihe bound — his 


which can Beige better efforts than this, and I 


Teques trpe of mine which is at once inexplicable and | now know whilst assured of your united aid I ame frequent, caused mainly by jealousy, for h 

in poin iaieg that tin. remedy "ioe crite ieee may ey bey forth the hight Aighis of my derived ag pleasure from the company” of “other 
on : ie imagination, with a certain i eet es than id from that of his wif 

otoricn tin and & development of the higher qualities of] with more than justice in a — halicn. vu. aay > | Up a eecoed establishment, wife, and he set 


the mind. But as opposed to this we have a stern 


urtoy 
a uray of appalling facts that some of the most astound- 


forg He must have had many a struggle with himself 


dramatic author has sunk into oblivion for want of 
before he resolved upon the course of crime that was 


able and willing exponents; but I, more fortunate, 


quarte ing crimes in the history of the world have been | tiave found not merely secondaries, but artists of | fo brand him for ever with infamy and bring hi 

! 1 ¢ ? nfamy and bring him 

ek ee by gers) nape ere ae have enjoyed aes genius, who have charmed me into the belief that | to a felon’s doom. Moreover, his plan for eelf-enrich- 

ccna Gon can bestow, 8 ete ate Set eel ea ey ee ilove, Shakil Mew bate kee © geeeh- desl of Enlai 

sum Robson was the son of a spore hay merchant Although the piece was well spoken of, and ran for | ; 2 that : ane: 
: in a good way of business in | ainsi x,'and | two or three aoth it was financially a failure. ing. cabs , When plan was will be detailed an 


yas born about 1820. The father tastes some- 
what above his station ; he was known to be a studious 
man, fond of books, and endowed with critical taste 
and judgment in art and literature. 

_& YOUTH OF ABILITY. , 2 
Ot his wife there is no available record, therefore 
the question of temperament and heredity, so far as 
it affects the son, not lend itself to discussion 
sith any prospect of a satisfactory solution of the 
psychological problem. . : 
from what’ was gathered at the trial there is. 
every reason to -believé that Robson was ‘tho son of 
an ee honest gentleman, who, though en- 
gaged in trade, 


had strong leanings towards the 
i literary and artistic life. We find these leanings 
aN prominent in the son ; but, on the other hand, there 
NZ were 


A PATRON OF GAMING HOUSES. 

At this period, and for some time before, Robson 
was engaged in a law-writer’s office in Chancery 
Lane. And although his earni at the dreary 
drudgery were under a pound a he was enabled 
by some mysterious means to dress well and to “cut 
a figure at night.” soe . bo 

Gaming houses cpeily existed then in London, and 
he seems to have been a frequenter of them, though 
his gambling could only have been on a very small 
scale, for he was too poon to venture on heavy stakes. 
Nevertheless, he made desperate efforts to sustain the 
réle of a “man about town,” and he frequented places 
where dissipation and fast living were consid the 
correct thing for a man of fashion. 

How he managed to obtain the means to gratify 
his debased tastes and inclinations will ever remain 
a mystery. That he succeeded in creating a belief 


this story proceeds. 

In order to avert suspicion on the part of those 
who knew him, that his sudden rise to prosperity was 
due to dishonest practices, he allowed it to become a 
be ae of conversation amongst his friends that he was 
“dabb on the Stock Exchange and that his 
dabbling had baie: gd him a big prize. 

He now removed into a large and pretentious house 
at Kilburn, then a fashionable neighbourhood. It 
was known as “Kilburn Priory.” 

Hia removal to this new abode was marked by his 
setting up an establishment which represented an 
expenditure of thousands. There was a cellar of 
wine, of costly vintages; a magnificent drag for the 
races, for he had developed a love for the turf and 
wished to be regarded as a racing man; he purchased 
a fast-trotting mare named “Eliza,” which, in her 
day, became famous, and for hia own personal adorn- 


defects of temperament and weakness of ; ; ; 
ment he had diamond studs, rings, and pins; while his 


character. which; in the absence of reliable data, can- 


‘34 not be accounted for. in his im nce is undoubted, for he found tailors | clothes were of the latest fashion and the most perfect 
ay As a boy William Robson displayed intelligence | and jewellers who were perfectly willing to truet him | cut. | : . : 
3 amd natural abilities which were encouraging to t to almost any amount, with the inevitable result that His miserable wife was taken with him to the 


let but she had to be content with only a 
small share of his attentions, for amongst other accom- 
plishments he aspired to the character of lady-killer. 

His house soon became the resort of actresses and 
pleasure-loving women; while men about town, a 
stripling lord or two, — men, horsey men, flash 
men, and adventurers of kinds hastened to the 
foasts and the entertainments he provided with such 
princely prodigality. 


he plunged heavily into debt with wild abandon which 
suggested the command on his part of unlimited 
resources, and yet he was a mero subordinate in a 
law-writer’s office. 

He now changed his employment and obtained a 
clerkship in the service of the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company, but did not retain his position long, 
and we next find him in the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany’s service as a clerk at one pound a week. By 


sho had his ‘future welfare af heart. He was gifted, 
too, with an acuteness of perception and a power to 
grep detail which, properly directed, might have 
cured him fame and fortune. Means were taken 
to educate him in accordance with his capacity for 
acquiring knowledge. He was an apt pupil, but dis- 
nd was played a restlessness of disposition and a dislike of 
in the nstraint which caused his father considerable anxiety 
and led to the exercise of somewhat more stringent 


ig and Fy riers ee wt en, ee a 7 
therwise would have been the | this time he had been fool enough to marry. His wife He gave card and supper parties, “dramatic soirées, 

a d — abaek 'SAE8. GENER was young and pretty, but ee and though she | musical evenings, with frequent banquets to distin- 
sage This control evidently proved very irksome. | probably knew was without means himself she | guished representatives of art and literature. And 


on all these occasions he posed as the star. He would 
be the “cyfosure of all eyes” or nothing. But Mr. 
William James Robson had no intention of being 
nothing. 

Now, it must not be forgotten that, notwithstanding 
all this display and expenditure, he wae etill merely 


‘ Villiam was selfish, and not inclined to cultivate 
tas: the virtue of self-denial or self-suppression ; the result 
was that soom after he entered his teens he ran away 

from his home. 
we find him living under the care of 


They 
an uncle ; ut whether this uncle was s paternal or 


was willing to marry him. 
’ PLUNGED HEAVILY INTO DEBT. 
So poor were they now that they had to be content 
with two miserably furnished rooms in a fifth-rate 
lodging-house. Tho money spring had evidently dried 


ch in- Aste up. It would seem as if was resolved at : : 
A maternal relative is not clear, though from the fact sgt : ; ” | a transfer clerk in the service of the Crystal Palace 
_ tht the uncle was a dabbler in literature and art it this time to work Bis way ore gen A ineity- Company, at a salary of £152 @ year. Those who 
sity nay be surmised that he was the father’s brother. | (+ ha ont loyers, and must have succeeded in doing sat at his board and drank his costly wines, or smoked 
oe Anyway, he seems to have been much attached to | 5, top lie ike offered the position of chief clerk in his choice -havannas, did not concern themselves in 
a hi his nephew, and to have taken great pains with his | 11, transfer department ab an annual salary of £152. the questién of ways and means. They were human 
id a tlucation and up-bringing. ; Of course, he accepted it, and the emoluments must parasites common in all ages, who cling as long as 
A Before he ‘was twenty William had contributed have seemed to him like "wealth. It was the highest there is anything to be got, but depart the moment 
many fugitive articles to contemporary periodical salary he had ever received, and he had strangely there is a sign yr nana 4 ‘a clea 4 
e. literature, his early bent being towards poetry. exaggerated notions of its spending power, for he once pari gelled ag anil pet ioblag 
— His great ambition was, never, to. become | 1 ore launched out into extravagances which nothing | 8 dramatic success. He sean ann Me res, 1 
wal dramatist. “He had an irresistible passion for the | i. hig position could justify. He took a fine house, | haunted the green roome, he ee Jere ey an 
nie stage, and wae @ constant attendant at the theatre. | ot in a fashionable deighbourhood, it is true, and | other things upon ag a a Lge of his coms 
eo As might be supposed from what has been stated, he | 1, furnished it in a style which was by no means uests among them. He entertained managers, an 

days was not likely to remain long content with his posi- | ommensurate with his salary, and he went in for | rove them moe - his pell-appo ares carria / but 

‘ tion of mere spectator of plays; he wished to be entertaining in what for him was a lavish and pre- to no purpose, for t ough he wrote dramae and farces 
pel reognised as a dramatic author, and he produced a tentious way. and got them staged, and he sateen the critics 
aan play which he called Love and Loyalty. He had “Sunday evenings at home,” when his chief | t cheney 7 Pere ani te pore oh — 
barles NOT HIDDEN UNDER A BUSHEL. sts were actors and actresses, with an occasional Regist Or kal a edi ee a 
ig ago It was a romantic drama in five acts, and seems to | artist and © newspaper representative. ‘i ry beet than that. His poetic muse was incapable of say 
eyond have found ready acceptance. It was moderately | gatherings he took good care that his light shoul high flight 
econ successful. and if it did no more it served to bring | not be hidden. He was able to sing fairly well, and gh fig co THE OFFICE IN A CARRIAGE. 

him into notice to accompany himself on the piano. He could recito ly be said that fift; h 
masts He followed it in retty rapid succession with | with some dramatic ability, and, as the saying is, It need scarcely ae onde tee years 82°, when 
| cur- Walthof’, The Selfish ‘Mon and a rather strong play | he “kept tho etage,” to the exclusion of his more this remarkable man anne a ilburn was a 
it was thich he named Bianca. "This latter piece, however, | talented guests, hig position as host giving him an ie end Lg My = lanes and onde ier se 
lem os alta some time after he had attained to man: Ot coe he was flattered to the top of his bent, jerry-builder had not cast his fatal eye over thom. 
al by Ho became an ardent amateur, and for years took | for tho shady individuals who frequented his at | Its villas and —— pete —— pad f stock- 
geno 4 prominent part in private theatricals, until at | homes appreciated his wine, cigars, and victuals, how- brokers, solicitors, ag ants, ii : ed i re Kile esmen, 
> flies lst he peop an ihe ment as & professional, ever seth: be himself bored them with his blatant | To let it be gph that _ bes == em vies 
eo by playing in some of his own pieces. But ho did not | egotism. They wat ae for what they could get, ee and it, Robe. : eke at eapeaial pains fo dn 
| Seay himeelf as an actor, and he soon retired ee od ben Ticheon managed to keop up this ress upon all and sundry that he was the most 
” é le . K ‘ a - ° oge * important. Pare 
The trait that fested itself in his disposi- | position but his marvellous scheme of forgery ha Lead Sasi hie visiting card was att 

‘ifle— tion to the eclning ‘of all others, was vanity. His ! not yet been inaugurated, and the position was main- “Kilburn Priory” on his visiting rac 


ame in, “Tom Bowling” fast did try; “Home They Brought Her Warrior 


—"“The Villase Blackemith” ike i me Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye.” 
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tive. “Priory” sounded well, and when a crest—a 
clenched hand with a dagger—was added to the corner 
of the card, the importance of William James Robson, 
-, could not for a moment be called into question. 

king back from this point of time it certainly 
does seem curious that the audacious scoundrel, this 
£152-a-year clerk, should have’ been able to lull sus- 
picion in.the..way. he did for-something like three 
years, ay which he revelled in. luxury; and 
as a man of fashion. That his audacity was of no 
common d was proved by the fact that he was 
frequently driven to his office in hig superb carriage. 

knifeboard of an omnibus wasn’t enough 
for him. He drew the line, however, at his diamond 
rings, pins, and etuds. These were left at home when 
he went to business. Therein he showed his cuteness ; 
but, of course, it will be asked how was it the 
did not arouse the curiosity of the. office staff? It 
‘is impossible to answer. the question. The offices of 
the com at that period were at Adelaide Place, 
London ridge, and it is probable that in the traffic 
over the bridge, which then, as now, was very great, 
his turn-out escaped observation. 

THE STRAIN BEGINS TO TELL. 


A curious fact in connection with hie life at this 
time serves to show how the shadow of a greng Masasd 
haunted him. He ever wore u one of his fingers 
a very ordinary-looking ring, but that was 50 
contrived that it contained a dose of deadly 
poison that it was capable of affording him the means 
of instant death. In the midst of all his luxury and 
revelry he and death were linked together. 

No wonder he tried to dull his conscience 
form of excitement, that a wild, reckless and 
stimulant could beget. He knew that sooner or later 
carey must come. He could not put off the evil 

lor ‘ever. 


to be indifferent to it. Robson showed its effects in 
ee ee ard face, and his 
hunted expression. any his acquaintances 


h ed to comment on his changed appearance, he 


would Jan ly : 
“T'm or arr ng A going the pace a bit lately, 
Solid 


but I intend to pull up and take a lay.” 
We must now explain the rem ly ingenious 
means which this criminal adopted to keep up the 


the resulfé being he was uently away from his 
Setane’s integrity 


In the transfer department there was a register of 
ders in the company. This register was, of 
course, the company’s evidence of the persons who 
were legitimately entitled to partici in the profits 
of the company; but, apart from that, share certifi- 
cates had to be issued to the shareholders so as to 
establish their title, and, of course, these certificates 
could be transferred from one person to another person 
for some consideration. . 


the company, and these 
kept in the safes of the departmen’ 
therefore afforded Robson the very means he sought. 


HOW THE FORGERIES WERE WORKED. 


name of a 


signed b: 
. the transferrer, but that was trifle that did not give 
Robson any concern. He simply forged the name of 


POUNDED 1871. 


Tu: OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee . « 


e_= = Corporation, Limited. 


(Bmpowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
. Assets exceed, $2,000,000, 
TeoKae § 6,000,000 5... 


Personal. Accidents. Emplogers’ Liability, 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 


Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORCATE STREET, LONDON, EG, 
RICHARD J, PAULL, Generel Monager ond Secretary, 


* She Wore a Wreath of Roses” “On the 
w 


‘the 
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person who was supposed to be selling the shares. 
It will be seen how easy all this was to Robson owing 
to his position in the transfer department. He h 

charge for the time of the share register and the share 
certificates, and could manipulate them to sérve' his 
purpose. This was his first large forgery, and with 
the proceeds of hig villainy he seems to have obtained 


some connection with ‘certain antimony works in. 
‘|-Lambeth: .This was a shrewd move, as it-gave.colour 


to the report he spread amongst his asséciates that 
he was embarked on speculations which were turning 
him over a lot of moncy. The antimony works, how- 
ever, were only a blind, for the criminal had neither 
the ledge nor the ability nor the capital requisite 
for the trade of an antimony smelter. But it answered 


his Len smd ee - ie wee Sones re 
unlimi on 

Gockbrcien” a merchant, and as 

position,’”’ as “confidential clerk, 
Palace Com: 


was in high 
he furnished t 
ease with which an adventurer who has boldness, 
impudence, and assurance tan trade upon the credulity 
of his fellow-men. 

For the next three years Robson pursued his course 
of forgery and fraud unsuspected and undetected. He 
was living now at the rate of eight or nine thousand 
a year, and he was still busy with his dramas, his 
poetry, and his fugitive literature, 

DAZZLED BY HIS FAIRY STORIES. 

Whether hie wretched wife did or did not know of 
his crimes was never inquired into. His B a A 
however, was incapable of concealment. : he 
made no attempt at concealment, but the poor woman 
was content to be considered the nominal head of 


over thirty, but he was the pace at such a tate 
tres Kame nace coal on He 
the delirium of recklessness to smother 


-conscience. Temporarily, he may have succeeded, but 


at a fearful cost. 

There is an episode in connection with this part of 
his career which for obvious reasons was not made 
polite the time of his trial, but which may now 


By some means or other he managed to make the 

uaintance of a most beautiful young woman, the 
only daughter of a gentleman of high position and 
wealth. e had four brothers, two grown up, one 
of them Lagi, Ho the diplomatic service, the other ‘in 
the Navy. other two were youths at Oxford. 
This young lady was heiress to a considerable fortune, 
and she seems to have fallen under the fascination of 
Robson. He certainly had the power of charming 
women. 

Needless to say, that in this case he posed as a 
single man, and dazzled her by fairy stories of his 

ition and . He led her to believe that 


The silly 
pay was he able to sway her, that while he courted 


HEIR TO A MYTHICAL FORTUNE. 

He gave as his reason for that, peg lla anne 
ing to inherit from a wealthy uncle a large fo: , 
but the uncle, who was eccentric, and a professing 


woman-hater, had made him vow that he would not 


marry. 


This fanciful story was believed,: and the foolish. 
clandestine! 


girl consented to meet him ly, and there 
1s every reason to suppose that had he been in a 
oes to marry her she would have eloped with 
im. 


It required no small measure of self- ion, t 
ie ak ba i possession, to 


y 
successful in blinding her to his iniquity, and to the 
wTirceh, corvermtndants eeu’ tebevan Abin, ‘shen 
correspondence tween them h 
it was nearly all from her. She wrote him the most 
penne love letters. were most] 
him at his office in ready addressed env 
—— . His to her were curt and cauti 
worded, and were addressed to her in disguised hand- 
writing. Thus, the course of deceit ran smoothly for 
a time, and the wily villain played his game. 
By means of some plausible 


lute thieves. Of course, they took care to 
themselves by a very stringent deal cal they practic. 
ally charged cent. per cent. interest. 
(To be concluded next week.) 
—_—_—_ Oh 
Youne Lapy (enthusiastically): “Oh, I ? 
our new contralto’s voice - Ai inde = 


Elderly Man (cautiously): “Well—it’s unearthly, at 
any rate.” 


ith “The Bailifffe Daughter,” 


.Admiral.- Hon. 
C.C-B 


to procu 
one 
» in the service of 


which 


Banke ef Allan Water,” now she’s fa the “ Forty Famous Songs” along 


, Wrrr END 
Nov. 14, 10 


My Mette in lie 3 | 


wow! 


The Watchwords of Fourteen Famous Peopt I 


niccunil | y 
Sir E. R. Hh 
4 KCB, CMG. Gor REMANT Wl 

“Out of this nelile danger, we pluck this flower, +1), | 
IL \ | 

Dr, MACNAMARA, M.P, 


** Eyes front." | 
III, 


Mr. JOSEPH LYONS, 


AX ~ 
Caterer. the well « king ‘ 


Find a way or make one. 


IV. won't 8 
Mr. PLOWDEN, the Witty Magistrate, 
My fate woo, and I do not know a better one 


“ Quod alters.” “Do unto 
they should do unto you.” othere as you up 
Vv 


Sir OLIVER LO DGE. 
entiet. Celebra 


I have not any particular life motto, 


the 


VI. 
Mr. ARTHUR COLLINS, of Drury Lan 
* Labor omnia vincit” (Labour conquers all). 
VII. 

Mr. JOHN BRINSMEAD, of Pianoforte Far 
(1) Try to do everything a little better than anyore «1 
(2) 4e a manufacturer I have never attempted to 1 

@ “ second-best” quality. 


VIII. 


Mr. ARTHUR DIOSY, the Famous W:: 
and Lecturer on Japan and the Ea:t 
General. ; 

My motto in life has always been: 
** Always know the reason why ; 
Always laugh rather than cry; 
Fear not, doubt not, do what's right, 
Come what may, with all thy might /” 


Ix. 


Mr. A. W. GAMAGE, since Mr. Willi 
Whiteley’a death, perhaps the  m 
famouse of Britain’s great merchants, 

mage hase a sly sense of humour, 
witness his motto. 


“ Play the game." 


x. 

Major-General Sir ALFRED TURNE 
K.C.B., the distinguished soldier 
wae for some time Inspector-General 
Ausiliary Forces, and well Known as 
sutopenen Critic of our Army Administ 
tion. 

“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all 
ight,” or ‘* Festina lente” (hasten slowly). 


XI. 


Mr. MAX PEMBERTON, one of our m 
Popular Novelists. 


Look ahead, agai 
with 

CI 

XII. dw 


Judge PARRY. the 


I have never had @ motto, or. at ali events not the ea 
one two days running. 
XIII. 
Mise ISABEL JAY, the Charming Act 
Hope always. 
xIV. 


Mr. ROBERT BLATCHFORD, the Famo 
Editor of “ The Clarion.” 


PEETT SFIS ZFE IEF 


‘ had 
sort of man é: nes that he maps out his own course 
cu aed T know that 1 do what I aust 4 
whether or not it is what I wish to do, Fate takes 
heed of mottoes, 


i ttracted 

a alarming noise, hurried out of 
omg bee to see what was the 
matter. ley explained that Mary 
was 


Filed | Ee 


BREN On |G Ann, a inter in oO corns 
Bs ¢Y ' retaliate in the same strain, burst into 
BN ae tears and out that it was a 
SFE mola Go = 
old Golsworthy.  Chariey ol vesloding 


peace, proceedings, 
and, the refractory screw having at last been conquered, 
Chorley took the lock to the kitchen table to examine it. 
He probed it first of all with a gimlet, and then with 
a small chisel; and after that he picked it up and 
Pe eating Et ne locks indlaposition, Osorley bagan 
no solu ‘8 to 
dissect it carefully. aad 

“It on’y wants a drop of oil, I dessay,” volunteered 


“Never you mind what it wants,” retorted Chorley, 
romnies the interference of a raw girl in a purely 
technical investigation of this kind. “How do you 
know it only wan a . 
useneae was 2 mith,” said Mary Ann 


y 
Chorley turned a little red at the implied reproof. 
He replaced the sections of the lock hurriedly, and 
. urned the key rapidly backwards and for- 
“T must have put too much oil in it,” he sai rtl 
to himself and patty as a protest agai = ye A 
unfortunate interference. “The loc 


“ Tammsariy closing 
business on Wednes- 


door,” 
ile. “Something’s gone wrong with the lock and it 
eon'tshut. Mary Ann went out to get a man to come 
ind ooo to it, bat his place was closed. It’s Wednes- 


Yvny bother about the man?” asked Mr. Chorley. 
“Tm here, aren't IP I'll put the lock right in half 


an dinner was over, therefore, Mr. Chore had the 
itchen-table cleared. est out, 
and arranged 
He had a couple 
hammer, and a 
be added a 

because he was 


moves with the 


on, with a due 


impress 
ea of his Ann had aj “ You left the spring out o’ the lock,” said Mary Ann, 
r. Chorley's mee to the article in question as it lay on the table 
tuitous lore her. d then she added, as if the explanation 
admira- re, ht dostity her interference: “Me father was a 

emith.” 

While Mary Ann stood by with a candle, Chorley | Chorley finished the lock off with a feeling of great 
unscrewed the lock from the inside of the cellar door. | discomfort as realised that Mary Ann’s coldly 


critical-eye was upon every movement he made. As 

soon as he had finished, the meeting was adjourned to 

the cellar door in order that the lock might be re- 

adjusted. Mary Ann, warned by her previous 

pin garg stood this time by Mr. Chorley’s side and 
a at the door instead of pushing it, while Mrs. 
horley held the candle. 

The lock having been put on securely, Mary Ann’s 
assistance was no longer required, and as ehe had a 
candle ready lighted, Mrs. Chorley. asked her to go down 
to the larder, which was at the other end of the cellar, 
and see that everything was in order there. While she 
was gone Uhorley shut the door and locked it just to 
see how far he had improved things. Then he heard 
Mary Ann’s step on the stairs below, and at once turned 
the key in order to open the door again. 

Chorley couldn't understand it. Somehow the ad 
wouldn't turn. He gripped the key with both han 
and tried with all his force to turn it back. The cold 

iration camé out in beads on his brow, but the 

oor remained securely locked just the same. He was 
just getting his breath back after his exertions, when 
the gentle voice of Mary Ann filtered through the 


“ Will you open the door, please, sir,” she said. 
“ One minute,” po age Chorley. He cage the key 
again and while Mrs. Chorley pus! the door, he 
essayed once more to turn the key. There was a sharp 


the screws were rusty, and 


Itwas a rather long job as 
Mary Ann had to stand between the other side of the 


if 


It jerked him laf way down the cellar stairs. 


door and the wall and push hard to enable Chorley to 
geo firm hold with the screwdriver. The last screw 


wsexceptionally obstinate. click, and he gave a sigh of relief. This however 
“You're not pesbin’” panted Chorley as he tried to | c to a low moan as he discovered that be had 

gta turn on the screw. é simply broken the key in the lock, and that the door was 
“I'm pushin’ all me might, e Mary Ann. | fastened as securely as ever. 

“Teould push ‘arder p'r’aps if I 'adn’t got to ‘old the} “Dear, dear! Henry,” said Mrs. Chorley, “what's to 

candle in one ’and.” be done now?” 


“Tf I had the lock on this side of the door, I could 
take it off easily enough,” said Chorley. “ But as it is, 
we must the lock. Mary must push from the 
gy being duly authorised to do hed 

ing duly au 80, pus 
withall her force. But, as has been said, she was only a 
light weight, and having nothing behind her to give 


R —T and a = a 
For Mary Ann, in addition to a light weig 
ol bet, os compared with Mr. co beg to keep the 
andle round on his side of the door, and so lost a good 
Nevertheless, being a willing gist she 
rebuke to heart and set 

her shoulder tothe door, pushing 


prepared for this sudden outbreak 
It took him just as he was getti 
for the tenth time, and jerk 
stairs. M ha 


da 
candle back, olaewias the 
toor—a rather ony one—would have closed on her 
wrist and hurt it badly. 


laimed Chorley, as he came 
did not feel he could altogether 
the trouble, and so he said no 


a 
She gave utterance to something belween @ great gasp and a 
heavy sob. 


Dilp, She gave utterance to something between a great 
®p and a heavy sob with what breath was left to her 


The Vicar of Bra 


them in “ Forty 


You will find your of friends—Tom Bowling, fe acant 


ANOTHER OF MR. CHORLEY'S ADVENTURES. 


window at the far 
tone of decision. 


black and—oh, dear! 
“« *, the 
and she woul 


up my girl. I'll go round and get the windo 


inspection they 


cover to the window. 


337 


a perches, the door remained firm in spite of her 


“This is 


“Tee dro the candle. ase bee pap rfull 
Pp ” explai ea ’ 
Mrs. Chorley told her to hurry to the cellar ‘winiow 
d ¥ be out all the sooner. 

But,” sobbed Mary, “there's mice in the cellar, 


mum! 


m » 
“ Rats!” exclaimed Chorley, quite irrelevantly, “ Hurry 
ww open.” 
Five minutes later, Mary Ann, in snertremaly 6 tearful 


state, was hauled through the window by the combined 
efforts of her master and mistress. 
light, anyone who looked at her might have guessed that 
she bad come from the coal-cella 


ven in the dim 


r. Unless on closer 
were inclined to believe that she must 


have been sliding down the chimney for a lark. 

__ Ais soon as she realised that she was free, Mary bolted 
into the kitchen with a sob of joy, leaving Mr. and Mrs. 
Chorley to discuss the eg to the 


perforated zino 
game moment she 


heard the street door bell, and she controlled her 
emotion and went to answer the ring. It was Aunt 


and then th 
one of the pillars of the porch to steady herself. 
‘Ann’s nose was black, and the dust of the cellar 
combined with her unbidden tears, had streaked the 
rest of her face into a variety of bewildering half-tone 
effects. It was fortunate for Aunt Jane that she had 
a clear conscience, otherwise there is really no knowing 
for what she might have mistaken the grimy apparition 
before her in the dusk of evening. 

‘Aunt Jane walked into the dining room and sat down 
to get her breath back. When Mrs. Chorley came in a 
moment later the old lady remarked ae orepe : 

re | dear, you know your own business best, of course, 
but if Mary Ann was my servant, I should make her 
wash her face at least once a week.” 

‘And then Mrs. Chorley explained. 

(Another of Mr. Chorley’s adventures will be related 
next week.) 
sj 

Guzsr (who hears a fearful crash in the passage) : 
“There! That’s the waiter with my dinner, I bet.” 
Innkeeper : “Yes, sir, but he won't be long; he’s 
just picking up the bits of potato.” 
fe 
*Dip your husband ever win anything at the 
q* 


No,” answered young Mrs. Torkins; “nothing 
except the esteem of the bookmakers and sympathy 
of his friends.” 


—jo—_—_ 

WAITING FOR TEMPTATION, 
@ Tere are some persons,” said Mrs. Burdette one 
day, “who don’t wear the blue ribbon with sincerity. 
They wear it, pe s, about as hypocritically as it 

was worn by an employee of a certain brewer. 
® This employce, after years of dissipation, appeared 
one day at the brewery with the blue ribbon on his 
breast. Nothing was said to him, and he wors tue 
ribbon for some months. Then dne day the head of 
the firm, happening to notice the man’s badge, 


a m. 
Ph Why, Frank,’ he said, ‘it is strange to see you, 
a brower, wearing the blue ribbon!’ 
“¢T¢ does look strange, sir,’ the man admitted. 
@¢ Well,’ said the brewer, ‘ why 
@Tt is like this,’ said the workman. 
ribbon because it makes men like to tempt me, 
when I’m tempted I succumb, sir.’” 


do you do it?’ 
‘I wear the 
and 


, The Village Blacksmith, The Jolly Miller, a=d all the reat of 


838 


— 


Picked Pars. 


Bunny on the Bust. 

‘Through the action of flood waters the great barrier 
wire-netti fence shutting off Northern Queensland 
against rabbit invasion has been swept down in several 
places, and the rabbits are pouring thruogh in thousands. 
All vegetation is disappearing before them. 

Dog Sandwichmen. 
An enterprising South London firm sent out a number of 


strappe:) on their backs, and 
gutters in single file, like ‘the Sathedex 
Noble Six-Footers. 

Lord Clifton, whose coming of age has been celebrated 
at Cobham Hall, Kent, is 6ft. 7in. high His father, the 
Earl of Darnley, is 6ft. 4in., while the Earl, Lord Clifton, 
and their relatives, the Hon. Noel Bligh, Hon. Arthur 
Bligh, and Hon. E. V. Bligh, average 6ft. 24in. 


Too Sharp. 


“Sharp,” “Sharper,” and “Sharpest” were the names 
given by three burglars when arrested for committing a 
w 


urglary at Tiverton Road, Oper Holloway. 
hose name was cha to Wood, was ical ig 
twenty-one months’ 
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xi Lost Hie Way. 
4 live owl, covered with soot, was found in a chimney 
which smoked badly at Trewince, Cornwall. 

Blind Builders. 
totally blind men—Mr. G. S. Knight and his 
ve built a one-storey bungalow near Canton, 
Ohio, in four months, without assistance. 

Useful Dog. 

When a youth was fined for theft at Altrincham, it was 
stated that he went to the golf links with a dog trained to 
pick up golf balls and bring them to him. 

To Find His Pay. 

Every soldier in the Russian Army is to be provided with 
ll snipes: ede erm ater a Spee B 
compasses, ing £80,000, have already been ordered. 

a - Fancy Meeting You! 

i le an appointment with a man who answered 
her aivncouenh ie a husband, a widow in Burlington, 
New Jersey, was astonished to find he was her own son. 

Spotted Dwarf as Shopwalker. 
In order to draw trade, the manager of a San Francisco 


Two 
b; 
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A Few Items of Fact i 
Interest You, ta wa 


Inside ? 


The Arctic e 
next trip to the 
of dogs, and he hopes thus to reach the Po 


Nursed Her Dinner. 

A Wareham man named Wellstead found four bing 
baby rabbits on his holding, and took them home to }; 
cat for food. Pussy wae one kitten, ang 
instead of eating the rabbits she to nurse them 
and under her fostering care they are doing well, 


Mary ~~ a mrt Rey. 

Miss Mary Money, an American lady rider, has 4 
Paris with che object of obtaining « jockey’s Tloemas Et 
has won twenty-eight Prizes fourteen silver cups j 
America, and hopes to be allowed to ride at the races j 


Paris. 
The Bi of Peterboroug! @ rural dean have acted 
as coal aoe for half an hour. The Bishop was on 
r-car trip in his diocese, and the car Pi erp a hors 
are - ing a coal-cart. The horse bolted, the cart wa 
overturned in the ditch. The rural! dean sat on the horsc’ 
head until it was released from the cart, and then t 


establishment has engaged shopwalk dwarf. The ; 7 
Sharp to eighteen months’ hard | man is covered veith spous has cacrmons hends, big feet, a | Bishop, the dean, and the — chanffeur and vale 
labour, and Sharper was given a chance and bound over. large head, and is only aft. high. hel the driver to reload his 
4 PPE Rae y ifr ee et ak oe ne Be 
i on 
Pictur e Pars. (See footline.) od Price One Shilling, or post free for Is. 2d. from the Publisher, 18 Hensletta St., London, W.C. 


“BE. AND O. E.” 

TuEse mysterious letters are to be found in the 
bottom left bes 
business firms. Muny people 
have probably puzzled vainly 
over their meaning. As a & 
matter of fact oerew merely a , dj E 
rather abrupt method of stating 
that the invoice is submitted “ Errors and Omissions 
Excepted,” and are placed at the bottom of the paper as 
a safeguard. 


HANDY FOR CIRCULARS. 

Tue following “tip,” which does away with the 
necessity of mens te fingers, should prove useful to 
those who have to handle large numbers of circulars or 
small bills. Jt is a very simple method and will prove 
equally convenient whether circulars have to be 
folded and put into envelopes or whether they are 
merely to be left on a 
counter for customers to 
take. First of all mreage 
cat the ar reg that the 

Ss= edges o' paper are 
SSS. all level. Then gently 
ary the —_— of os 
finger in the cen 
k of the tcp sheet, and 
\ describe a circle in 
‘the direction indicated 
by the arrows in the 
ustration. A gentle 
but even pressure should be maintained the whole 
time. The sheets of paper will gradually follow the 
direction of the arrows, and by the time you have 
completed the circle they will lie in such a position that 
each separate sheet can be picked up without any damp- 
ing of the digits. : 


Personal Pars. 


Related to England. jes ; 
A strixina fact is that the heirs to the thrones o 
rmany, Russia, Spain, Greece, Norway, Sweden, and 
Has a all great-grandsons of the late Queen Victoria ; 
and all, of course, are relatives of Edward. The 
oungest of the heirs is the Prince of Asturias, the 
king of Spain’s son. 
Happy Boyhood Days. : 
Lorp Curzon, the ex-Viceroy of India, was motoring in 
Cumberland recently, when, g Dn through the coast village 
of Allonby, he sored at a small shop and pecchares some 
toffee. His lordship explained to the shopkeeper that he 
bought toffee at that p thirty-six years ago, when he 
was a lad of twelve. 


Actor and ciate er 

‘i H his farewell tour, 
ene appearance co in London under the present Sir Squire 
Bancroft. He played the part of a landlord called Short in 


n’s , Naval En on The —— con- 

. Hare, aa} : ith a s figure, a 

age a ad a sho part, you will be, in short, 
rfect!” “Thank you,” replied the young actor, “but 


f I do fail you will have to change the title of your piece 
, t Short Engagements.” 


A pencil-case will be given to the sender of each original illustrated 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Wee 


od 


CURVED SPOKES. 
THERE is no doubt that a wheel with curved spokes 


d corner of the invoice forms of most | is much more attractive i 


to the eye than the ordin- 
ary v y, but it is not 
on account of its appear- 
ance that it is constructed 
in this manner. Wheels f 
that are cast invariably ff 
contract a little in the 
rocess of cooling, and 
thoes made with straight 
spokes are always liable to 
orati The curved variety, 
reg a certain give- 
and-take the metal, 

avoid this danger. 
et Bg 


FOR NERVOUS PERSONS. 

For anyone who has o nervous dread of borglars, 
madmen, and other ble midnight intruders, or for 
anyone who is compelled occasi ly tosleep in strange 
and possibly undesirable quarters, the little door wedge 
illustrated in the neroeapanying picture will prove a 

riend in It 
should be made of some 
sort of hard wood, and 
a piece of iron with 
teeth filed on the lower 
side should be screwed 
to oneend. To use it, 


MU, 
Ih lh WL Mf] M ih 


| 
WET, 
ry LLG 
Lik PEMA 


, 


Anyone pyres ter 4 

open the door will merely succeed in dri the teet: 
into the floor. The greater the force applied the tighter 
the wedge will hold, and after some minutes of unavail- 


ing effort, the intruder will abandon his attempt and erp —- it gives protection to the more vital pz 
mai. 


retire baffled. 


% % 


Modern Mohammed, 
Dunrina his recent motor-car tour General Booth over- 


iately migrated to the spot. This time 
@ mountain went to ar lta i 

Royal Pardon. 

Tue Kino or Portucat, who is shortly coming to 
England agai 


ze the repl: Then I let hint off,” leek. 

was as le o! - 

said the King, lowering his barrel. , 
Straight Tip. 

Soms years ago Mr. George Bernard Shaw married a 
lady of fortune, cui tice shan be has been troubled b; 
begging-letter writers. This has caused the celeb: 
vegetarian to issue the following characteristic statement : 


ay I take this mity of informing the a a H 
number of undeserv 7 oes po who daily 
write to me for pecuniary assistance I am a Socialist? 


This means that I spend the money, but do not give it.” 
Another Spoonerism. 
Dr. Sroonas, of New College, Oxford, is short-sighted. 
Dining one day next to a lady, ‘the latter placed her hand 
on Spooner has ge fork into it with 


began to 

pooner was 

rig in with: 
», GO 
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& 


accepted @& used thie pagel 
Kiy, pcr Mi Street. London, Wc. 


A TROUBLE SAVER. 
Anyonsz who keeps a cask of beer on the premises i 


probably acquainted with the trouble which invariab| 
arises in connection with the vent peg. Some thirst 
but soul is sure to forze 


to replace it in the hole afte 
drawing off a jugful. This disaster 
can be ob by the use of 

Patent Vent Peg, a sketch o 
which is given in the accompanying 
illustration. The peg shania. b 
driven tight into the cask, ani 
when it is desired to draw off som 
beer, the rubber band which fits over 
the air hole should be pulled away. 
This will allow sufficient air to insn 
a steady flow, und when the rubb 
band is released the hole will be again covered up. 


— sto 
HOUSING ON HORSE COLLARS. 
Horses with straw bonnets on, to save them from 
the too fierce attentions of the sun, are a more or le 
familiar feature in ov 
streets during th 
=e I , ha 
notice of most peopl 
', however, that rea! 
considerate owners alsq 
take tions td 
protect their animiils to 
a certain extent from 
. the rain. Many ca 
horses are provided with housing on their collars 
When the weather is fine this is kept erect asin th 
illustration, but directly the rain comes on a good carte 
will lower it, as shown by the dotted lines. In thi 


of 
A Few Facts About Well-known 
People. 


Lives on Water. 

Lorp Cuartes Bzresrorp, who has always been 
temperate man, is now a total abstainer. In regard t¢ 
this, he tells a good story. A lady at dinner, on observing 
that he took no wine, exclaimed: “ Ah, I suppose all yo 
hard drinkers have to come to this sooner or later!” 
Election Humour. 

Durine a bitter election contest in Ontario every effo 
was made to stir up race and reli hone feos ne a3} 


a Quebec politician Solearepee to ilfrid Laurier, the 
Pave Minister : “Report in circulation in this place that 
hg children have not fame, baptiend. Telegraph denirl. 
ir Wilfrid promptly wired : “Sorry to say report } 
correct. I have no children.” 
Praising India. ‘ 
WHEN a poor mother complained that her son, twenty 
— old, was going to India with his pane’. Mr. 
i | the poles magioieets, said: “Oh, he won't be 
murdere 


Many and Brave. 
A ranous military family is that of the Goughs, the 
mem of which are descended from the first Viscount 
Gough, the conqueror of the Sikhs. Generals Sir Charles 
and Sir Hugh Gough are two brothers, who won the 
Victoria Cross during the Indian Mutiny fifty years 26% 
while Colonel J. E. Gough, who, a son of Sir Charles, bas 
just boon inted an ai camp to the King, sci 
e same distinction in Somali in 1903, Then there 
are General Hugh Sutlej Gough and Colonel Alan Goug!, 
D.8.0., who have both seen much war service. 
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Weird Mysteries of Seismic 


Che earth literally opened and swallowed up hundreds, 
closing again the moment they had been engulfed. 
Perhaps the weirdest berg tern was when a num 
ber of men who had thus 
directly afterwards shot a again from the depths on 
phurous 


nm swallowed up were 
a flood of boiling water. From the sul; fumes 
which poured out of the ground s eral sickness 
ensued that caused the death of 3,000 persons. 

One of the queerest freaks of an earthquake took 
place at Causa Nova, in Calabria, which small terri- 
tory during a convulsion sank to s depth of twenty- 
nine feet without so much as a single house being 
overthrown ! 

In other instances the surface of the earth has 
been known to actually move backward and forward 
a distance of six feet. 

To seismic experts, though not to the general 
public, it is well known that birds and animals can 
and do foresee the coming of an earthquake hours 
before it actually takes place. 

Several hours before the shocks which occurred in 
Chili in the years 1822 and 1835 actually commenced, 
flocks of sea-birds flew screeching about in a panic- 
stricken manner, as if crazed at the pending outbreak. 


|___ DOGS SNEAKED OFF TO SAFETY. | 


In the doomed city of Talcahuano it was noticed 
that at the same time all the dogs sneaked off and 
safely reached the eee country before the earth 
tremors set in. At Caracas this inexplicable animal 
faculty of scenting an earthquake from afar has been 
turned to profi account. 

Some of the natives keep cats, dogs, and jerboas—a 
species of jumping rodent—for this express purpose, 
and as soon as these oracular quadrupeds in to 
exhibit their peculiar spasms of uneasiness the alarm 
is given, and everybody makes for the open country, 
where the danger is infinitely less. 

That this is so is proved by the fact that an earth- 
quake which is disturbing enough to unroof buildings 
and shake down chimneyg wholesale may be abso- 
lutely imperceptible to a person walking in the open. 

Strange to say, however, the motion on hill-tops is 
appreciably less than in the valleys, while deep in 
the earth shocks are rarely felt at all. Twenty-four 
years ago there was an earthquake in Virginia City, 
in the United States, which was violent enough on 
the surface to be destructive, but which in tho 
adjacent mines was scarcely felt at all. 

curious fact is that an earthquake starts on its 
awe-inspiring journey, like a cannon-ball, at its 
highest , which means that the further it goes 
the slower it travels. The warning tremors naturally 
travel much faster than the main shock; but it is 
the sidewise wriggling motion that goes farthest, 
though not the fastest. 


FOOD KEPT FOR EMERGENCIES. 


In Japan, where seismic disturbances are quite 
common, there are many ingeniously-constructed 
earthquake-proof sag They take the a of 
lighthouse towers with foundations ger on huge 
steel shot. In event of a shook the building slides 


fixed laws. In t 
invariably to the 
eee ae ati. wale 
is un en: openin paral] 
direction taken by tho shock aro the least likely to be 
overthrown, and if a crack is caused in them it is 
certain to take in the doors and windows. 

In some parts of South America there are tracts 
of ground which enjoy a happy immunity from earth- 
uakes, whilst the whole country Tr is violently 
shakes by them. districts are known as 
“earthquake bridges,” 
to pass beneath just as water passes below s bridge. 


able as it May geem, an uake is most 
terrilying to the beholder when it is eovelbag 57 
railway. It is a weird and uncanny tacle. 

pet Maer of track the vikeoties’ setting . shock 
can be plainly seen approachin: shape of curves 
in the tall” Travelling ab 0 lar greater speed than 
any express train, they make the track look like a 
huge wriggling serpent. 


‘This \week's Hero. 


Ste JOHN BELL, the new Lord Mayor 
of London, 


AtrnovuaH Sir John Bell, London’s new Lord Ma: 
is in his sixty-third year, no one, to look at ri 
would imagins i much over fifty. 
Fresh, ruddy, an wi he ts “good” for 
‘Mal! evatary of Hie, ah ae? 
Yet his has been, and still is, a strenuous 
career. The mere list of the positions and appoint- 
ments he fills, or has filled, in the world of finance, 
politics, and P aggre pore would occupy nearly a 
column of P.W., and would prove but dry reading. 
But it may be mentioned, in passing, that he is a 
pastmaster of the Glovers’ and Fanmakers’ Companies 
is on the livery of the Innholders’, Loriners’, an 
Spectaclemakers’ Companies, and is a member of the 
Court of the Haberdashers’ Company. 

This, in the City, and the City sn Outside 
of it, he is governor of the Royal Hospitals, one of 
the chairmen of the Commissioners of Income Tax, a 
member of the council of the Hospital Sunday Fund, 
and a member of the Port of London Committee. 

Besides all this, during his twenty-five years of 
civic life, he has served as chairman of the Officers’ 
and Clerks’ Committee, of the Coal and Corn and 
Finance Committee, and of the General Purposes 
Committee. He gave London its electric light, and he 
purified her sewers. 

These are but samples of his work, and his public 
work at that. In his private capacity, he is perhaps 
best known as the chairman and managing-director of 
the great Wenlock Brewery Company. But he also 
has extensive interests in many other concerns. 

Sir John is a convivial soul, amongst the clubs he 
belongs to being the Junior Carlton, City Carlton, 
Ranelagh, and Royal London Yacht. But chiefly he 
loves country life. His pheasants are famous. So 
are the Jersey bulls and cows he breeds at “ Frame- 
wood,” his “littld place” in Bucks, and his thorough- 
breds.. Roses, too, he grows there in profusion, of 
every kind and variety, and his intimates say that 
he is even prouder of them than of his pedigree 


stock. 

“No,” said Sir John, in answer to a leading ques 
tion, “I can’t say that I came to London as a boy 
with my worldly goods tied up in a pocket-handker- 
chief, 46 la Dick Whittington. In fact, I didn’t 
‘come’ to London at all, at least, not in that sense ; 
I was born here. 

“My parents were typical middle-class folk, neither 
rich nor poor, and I underwent the ordinary home 
training of the average middle-class boy of the period. 
As soon as I was old enough I was sent to Brompton 
Grammar School, and it was there that I developed 
that fondness for figures which has stood me in such 
pod stead in the numerous financial schemes I have 

n engaged in all through my life. 

® Following my bent, I was articled, as soon as I left 
school, to a City firm of accountants, and from thence 
onward I have lived a busy life, and a hard, almost 
humdrum one, into the bargain. This, however, I 
may say, that it has most certainly not beon an un- 

one. If I have worked hard, I have also played 
hard whenever I - the opportunity.” 

In the course of some further conversation, I ven- 
tured to remind Sir John that P.W. was read by 
many ambitious young men anxious to get on in the 
world. Would he, as a successful business man, who 
had from the beginning been the architect and bui!der 
of his own fortunes, give them a few words of advice? 

Yes, he would, and did. And here it is, in his own 
precise phraseology. 

“Bo perfectly straight. Conduct yourself and your 
of the world were upon 


br as Nea can 
our , 
Further iaautey revealed that Sir John first entered 
public life in 1882, when he was elected on the City 
Council as the representative of the Coleman Street 
Ward. He was elected an Alderman in 1894, and in 
the Coronation year he was chosen as one of the 
sheriffs, receiving the honour of knighthcod. 

He is “high up” in masonry, an during his year 
of office he will preside over the destinies of the famous 
“Guildhall Lodge,” membershi in which is confined 
to the officials and members of the City Corporation. 

For the rest the new Lord oe presarvas LerEey) 
farms scientifically, owns @ very valuable 
pane omit modern masters, and is devoted to all 

oor 
torn 1968: Sir ee marcel the eldest daughter of 


Mr. T. Clare, 
well-known architect. His country seat, a pretty little 


land Place. 


(Guarp Mixzzs, of 
the Newhaven 


_ retired after 
y - three years’ 
service, tells his 
bs ipa 

y railway career 
has been a fairl 
uneventful one, wi 
a singlo terrible ex- 
ception. That was an 
accident somewhat 
akin to the recent 
disaster on the 
Metropolitan Rail- 
way. It occurred at 
Wivelsfield on Dec- 
exiler pad 1899, 
when the Brighton Pullman express, running full 
apeed ahead through a thick fog, crashed into the rear 

the boat train. 

It chanced that on that particular trip I was in the 
front guard’s van, next the engine. My mate, Guard 
Davis, who was in the rear one-—the one I usually 
occupied—was killed on the spot. Six of the pas- 
sengers likewise met their deaths, and about eighteen 
were injured. 

It was an awful sight. The collision occurred 
between six and seven at night, when it was, of 
course, quite dark, and, it being Christmas time, both 
trains were unusually full of passengers. 

Tho wreckage caught fire, and we had to work hard 
to extricate the injured before the flames reached 
them. Afterwards I brought what was left of my 
train on to London. Then I collapsed, and was in 
bed for eight weeks suffering from shock. 

For my services on that occasion I received a gold 
watch, suitably engraved, which was subscribed for 
by a number of the ngers and by the inhabitants 
of Newhaven. Besides the watch, I was presented 
with a gold chain and medallion by Colonel Roberts, 
a regular traveller by the boat expresses, but who was 
luckily not a passenger on that particular occasion ; 
also a gold cross from the Little Sisters of the Poor. 


THE FOG FIEND AT HIS worst. | 


GUARD MILES Tells of his 
Interesting Career, 


rotten, 
and, taken altogether, a railway guard’s life is 
neither a hard nor a dangerous one. He is not on 
duty during unreasonably long hours, and although 
his weekly wage is not. so large as it might be, con- 
sidering the responsibility of his position, the 
gratuities he receives help to make it up to a fairly 
negpeciable figure. 

he amount of these gratuities, I may say, varies 
greatly on different lines. I have heard of guards on 
the London to Liverpool Transatlantio boat trains 
receiving five-pound notes from rich Americans, and 
I can quite beliove it; but, so far as I personally am 
smearneaat never got more than two sovereigns as a 
tip, and that only once. 


TWO SOVEREIGNS AS A TIP. | 


The donor was a dear old maiden lady who Gag 
uses the Newhaven-Dieppe route when travelling to 
and fro between London and Paris and vice versé. 
She used always to write and let me know what day 
she intended to make the journey, so that I could see 
to the proper arrangements being carried out for her 
comfort, and my reward was always a sovereign, 
except that once, when, as I have already said, she 
made it two. 

We get some queer passengers by the boat expresses 
sometimes. One old gentleman, I remember, was in 
the habit of travelling regularly backwards and for- 
wards once a week, and used to tip so liberally that 
we all came to the conclusion he must be at least a 
prince in disguise. It turned out in the end, how- 
ever, that he was a notorious carsieharper 

Criminals flying from justice, too, frequently use 
the boat trains. ey generally get caught, however, 
for detectives are always on watch, both ab 
London and at Newhaven. There are three of them 
on duty at the latter place, and they carefully 
scrutinise every passenger. 

Not infrequently T ee been told to kcep my eye on 
suspects, and notHfy the police at the other end. 
This, of course. I always did, but as a gencral rule f 
knew nothing abont them, or why they were wanted. 


and when my name you see within the “Forty Famous Songe,”’ 


“Yes, Let Me Like a Soldier Fall,” |; ne 2 You'll Remember Me.” 


Zo « 
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PATRIOTISM, 

Tue nobility and try 
of Lesser Puddlefeld’ were ; ; . 
recently gathered in the parish-hall to feast their 
eyes and ears on some tableaux-vivants, with descrip- 
‘tive song accompaniments. Undoubtedly the most 
successful picture was that of Britannia, in the person 
of a rather stout Jady, arrayed in a flowing robe and 
the helmet of the local fire-brigade captain. Just as 
the audience were clamouring for an encore, & 
frightened man rushed into the hall, with the news 
that his stable was on fire. ; 

The chief of the brigade rose from his seat. __ 

wn to — be. aselaset “I ain't 
a-goin’ out my ’elmet no ! 

“But surely 7 can get your helmet?” gasped 
the ery srl 7 ha ina A 

’m not sayin’ I can’t,” came indignant reply. 
“But if you think I’m a-goin’ to insult the Brith 
Empire by strippin’ Britannia for the sake of a 
blessed stable fire you're jolly well mistook. We're 
goin’ to ‘ave a hencore!” 
SOc 

“Para says he thinks he gave you quite a start 
when you asked for my hand.” 

“Huh! I don’t call that a start; he reached me 
before I got to the door!” 


Se 1 OL 
First Uscuin: “Give us a lump of yer toffee, 
Amelia.” : 
Second Urchin: “Shan’t, but yer can kiss me while 
my mouth is sticky, if yer like!” 
COC 
COWARD ! 
Suit: “Did you tell your wife you wouldn’t be 
home till late?” 
Robineon (carelessly) : “Certainly.” 
“You did?” 
.“Yes, I should think so.” 
“And what did she say?” 
* Well, as soon as I had told her, I rang off the 


telephone.” 
=> S0ce~< 
TIME WORKS WONDERS] 

. “Hato, Dixon!”. said Thompson. “How's things?” 

“Simply swimmingly, thanks, old chap! Couldn’t 
be better! . I was never doing s0 well in my life! 
I’ve got a hundred pounds in my pocket at this 
very moment!’ ; 

“Good—good! I’m glad to hear it! Delighted!” 

Yes; a hundred pounds—a hundred pounds! You 
understand ?” 

“Yes. I congratulate you!” 

“But you believe me, don’t you? A solid hundred 
pont in golden sovereigns in my pocket—a hundred 

ands!” 
“So you said. Why do you keep ating it?” 
“Weil, as a matter of fact, I’m testing that story 
about a fellow repeating a yarn until he comes to 
believe it himself. I expect to thoroughly convince 
myself about Thursday. You might lend me a 
sovereign till then, will you?” 

oS oe 


Parenr Mrpicixt Max: “Did the man to whom 
we sent samples of painkiller send us a testimonial?” 
Clerk: “No; but we got a letter of thanks from 


his heirs.” 
, COC 
Farmer Haye: “That Jones boy that used to work 
for you wants me to give him a job. Is he steady?” 
Farmer Seede: “Well, if he was any steadier, he’d 


be motionless.” 
_—_oS 
UNDER THE SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE, 

Tuey sat at the edge of the forest, gazing dreamily 
at the workers toiling in the fields. 

“Darling,” he cried, “I swear by this great tree 
whose spreading branches are o’er—by this noble tree 
I swear that I have never loved before.’”’ 

The girl smiled ‘faintly. : 

“You always say such appropriate things, Dick,” 
she murmured. “This is a chestnut tree.” 

Sr a1 0] 
THE WHOLE TRUTH. 

In the ordinary way bluff old John Hopkins is as 
honest as the sunlight, but it is difficult for a man 
to rigidly adhere to a righteous upbringing and deal 
in horsce at one and thé same time. —~— 

At a horse fair recently a fine old crusted farmer 
approached him. _ 

“Will that owd nag pull, sir?” he queried. 

“My friend,” said John quiets and sincerely, “I 
ort you, that it would do you gocd to see that 

orse pull.” 

John was as well trusted as known, and the horse 
ehanged hands at his price. 

As ill-luck would have it, he met the purchaser 
a week later, and the latter pounced upon him. 

“What d’ye mean,” he roared, in a voice of thunder 
—"what.d’ye mean by telling me that horse would 
pull? Why, that spavined brute won’t pull an 


empty. dray:! ; 

outy friend,” said old John, “if you will reflect 
@ moment you will remember that I said it would 
da you good. to see that horse draw., And eo it will, 
afy friend, so it will.” : . 


TIS A! HARD WORLD. 
’NeatH the gas Jamp’s flicker, she stood and wept 


ar et nan M5 = he said, “do not weep. Perhaps 
p you pe are in trouble.” 


* Trouble!” the woman, between her 
sobs. “It isn’t the word! Everything's against us— 
even the moon!” 


®The moon!” exclaimed he of the whiskers. 
“Whatever influence can the moon have on you or 
your affairs? I am afraid, my good woman, that 
you have absorbed some foolish superstition ! 

“No, I ain't, sir; but it’s true. Even the blessed 
moon dislikes me! Here's me and my six children 
been at work all day packing age a moonlight 
flit, and now I’ve just seen in almanack that 
there’s going to be an eclipse!” 

Sa ad ©] a 
AN EXCELLENT REASON. 

A mortonmsr was arrested recently while drivi 
slowly through a village and fined £5. He deman 
why been go treated, as he had not violated 
any speed regulations, but could get no satisfaction. 

© a court officer explained the whole matter by 


saying: 

We held a meeting last night and decided that 
this racing must This man was the first to 
come along slow enough for us to catch, so we arrested 


him.’ 
COC 
Mercnant: “Yes; we are in need of a porter. 
Where were you employed last?” 
Applicant: “In a bank, sir.” 
erchant: “Did you clean it out?” 
Applicant: “No, sir. The cashier did that.” 
‘ COC : 
Littts Boy (looking at musio catalogue): “Father, 
who was Mozart?” 
Father: “Mozart? Gracious, my boy, you don’t 
know that? Go and read your Shakespeare!” 
So) ©] ad : 
INFORMATION EXCHANGED, 


© Writ, what do you want?” asked the aeronaut 
of his assistant, who had me to whimper. 

“I want the earth,” wailed the young man. 

Sr a] OL ae 

“Bur, Tommy,” said his mother, “didn’t your con- 
science tell you you were doing wrong?” 

* Yes,” replied Tommy, “but I don’t believe every- 
thing I hear.” 

SOC 

Sus-Eprror: “Here’s another letter from that man 
who signs himself ‘ Vox Populi.’”. 

Editor: “What has he got to say now?” 

Sub-Editor: “He writes to inquire if we will kindly 
inform him what ‘vox populi’ means.” 

SOC 
TANDEM. 

A cLERGrMan in a country parish, who was of rather 
& sporting turn of mind, caused quite a scandal by 
driving a pair of horses he possessed in tandem 
fashion. One of the parishioners reported him to the 
bishop, who called the offender before him and remon- 
strated with him on his behaviour. 

“But,” said the cleric, “the only difference between 
yourself and me is that you put Fp horses side: by 
side, while I place one in front of the other.” 

“My dear sir,” replied the bishop, “if I place my 
hands er before my face, palms together, it 
denotes the attitude of prayer, but if I place one 
hand before the other the action has a different signifi- 
cance.’ 


WEEE ENDING 


A FOREGONE DECISION. 

“WHat! You refuse 
me?” 
Poi ae betraying his ae ger sag and 

agrin, y man ¢ at the beautiful giri 
wha hed jst declined to share hig life. Then’ he 
drew himself up haughtily. 

“It is, of course, your privilege,” he said; “but 
do you realise what I have done for you? Six months 
ago, when we first knew one another, I began to 
spend my money. Look at the carriages we have 


had, the flowers and sweets, and the elaborate presents 
I have given ! Perhaps it is wrong to speak of 
these things, but why did you permit me to do all 
this? did you not encourage me in my 


lavishness? And now, in spite of all, you reject me. 
Had I not every reason for thinking otherwise?” 

She shook her head. . 

"Certainly not,” she replied. “I did the right 
thing. Why, if I had had slightest idea of marry. 
ing you, do you suppose I should have permitted 
you to waste all that money?” 

>S0Cc 


Tae Avtnor’s Wire: “How can you write an up- 
to-date sea-story when you haven’t been on the water 
for years?” 

Author: “Well, I’ve been married for twenty 
years, and yet I can write a love-story!” 
CoC 
HIS ONLY SPORT. 

Tue cobbler’s shop in a small village was filled 

with old men and a young man, the latter being a 

football player. Naturally, the conversation 
rifted to that game, when the young man turned 
to one of the old men and asked him if ho ever played 
football. 

The veteran thoughtfully blew a cloud of tobacco 
smoke from his pipe, and replied: 

“Nay, lad, I’ve never played at none o them 
athletic games, ’cept dominoes.” 

SoC 
SCANDAL HATERS, 

Te two men on the back seat of the tramway car 
were talking about the little woman who wes water- 
ing flowers in her garden as they passed. 

The biggest gossip in the town,” said the tall 
man. “I detest gossipers.” 

®So do I,” replied the short man, “and she is 
certainly the queen of them all. But, then, maybe 
she is worried and gcesips for P poor They say 
her first husband ran away with cook.” 

“You don’t say so! Well, I heard that her second 
husband rolls home at dawn, and you can hear him 
singing all along the street.” 

“He must be a gay bird. The milkman told my 
wife they eat two meals a day, and her daughter is 
going to marry a lad who only makes 30s. a week.” 

“Well, : I declare! But certainly do hate 
goesipers.’ 

“Yes, 80 do 1.” 

Soc 

*You shouldn’t treat your boy so harshly; you'll 
break his spirit.” 

Well, he'll roity get married some time, and 
he might as well have it broken now!” 

oS0c— 

Forrmax: “What is all that arguing down the 
road?” 

Labourer (indignantly): “Why, the man running 
the steam-roller wants us to call him a chauffeur.” 

; SOC 
GOOD ADVICE. 

_He had lately been elected to the club—inadver- 
a his unpopularity was immediate. Une 
day e caught a member of the committee. 

Look here,” he said, “I’ve been insulted in this 

club. A man offered me a hundred pounds if I'd 
resign my membership. I must do something. Now, 
what would you advise me to do?” 

committee-man thought for a moment, an 
replied, “I advise you to hang on for a few days. 

You'll get a better price.” 

Ooo 
EFFERVESCENT HUMOUR. 

THE Mayoress of Barchester is an economicilly- 
minded lady, and whenever the mayor gives a rec:')- 
tion or entertainment of any sort she sees to it that 
two kinds of invitation-cards are issued—blue for tho 
officials and white for ordinary mortals. It is absv- 
lutely necessary, she says, for the servants to know 
to whom they are to offer champagne and whe 
Marsala at 20s. a dozen. 

Recently, by a lamentable mistake, a council!<r 
received a blue card, while his wife got one of the 
white variety. She was told by the functionary at 
the entrance that she would have to go to the other 
door. Naturally, the councillor protested, but the 
man had his orders, and remained Erm. 

“Just think, sir,” he explained, “if blue and white 
were allowed to mingle together, what a commotion 
there would be!” 

“But, my dear, good man,’’ said the lady, with 
quiet scorn, “you seem to be under  misapprehen- 
sion. -We are guests, you understand—invited gucs's 
—not a seidlitz-powder !” 


“Forty Famous Songs of England.” Worde and music one shilling, The greatest offer ever made to singers, 
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CHAS. FORDE'’S 


are the great bile beans for biliousness which 
have won world-wide popularity solely through 
their extraordinary value. Chas. Forde’s bile 
beans are the genuine ones which have 
gained the confidence of the millions who use 
them to-day. Charles Forde’s 


Bile Beans 


always do exactly what they profess to do. They 
cure disorders of the stomach, liver, and bowels, 
and all the distressing symptoms arising out of 
these common ailments. Chas. Forde’s bile 
beans are the kind you have always: bought. 
Every box bears the distinguishing mark 
“CHARLES FORDE'’S,” and these are the 
only genuine bile beans. Sold by all chemists, 
in sealed boxes only, at 1/1 and 2/9. 
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ENGLISH REMEDY. 
Established 1874. 


SAVES MANY LIVES. 


The Best, Safest and Surest 
Remedy Known for Chill, 


~™ COUGHS, COLDS, 
q and Throat and Chest Affections, 7 1S 


hes 3 ES 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, SINGERS, 
and those who suffer from 
THROAT WEAKNESS 
: “@) FIND IT SAFE AND EFFECTIVE. 
) hs Beware of Substitutes ; 
‘ ask for ‘‘OWBRIDGE” whe te ying 
Lung Tonic and TAKE NO OTHER. 


“ee ; Prepared by 
: in W. T. OWBRIDGE, Ltd., ‘eee 
| i SO a hore in bottles at 1s. 1 
| BO s0id everrrpere i bat 
i _COPYRIOHT. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, | 3 fl 


.Iist Prize 


f World-Famous Lung Tonic. Sir 


ARE YOU A JUDGE 
OF BEAUTY? 


£250 


FOR THE BEST DECISION! 


‘Erasmic Soap 


COMPETITION 


£250 Cash. 
2nd Prize £100 Cash. j 
3rd Prize £50 Cash. 


50 PRIZES £1 EACH. 


100 PRIZES 102 EACH. 
A TOTAL OF 


153 awards value £500, 


NOVEL ! 
SIMPLE ! 
INTERESTING ! 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL!! 


SOCSSSSHSSSSOSHSOSSOOSSSHSOOOSSOSOOSD 


~~ ENTER TO-DAY w 


Fall particulars and Entrance Forms may be obtained from your local Chemist, or 
direct from 


THE ERASMIC CO.. LTD. (COMPETITION DEPT. 180). WARRINGTON. 


66 e 99 


oo? 


“THE DAINTY SOAP FOR DAINTY FOLK.” 


4d. por tablet, 1s. per box; of all chemists. 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


Wauxk ENDING 
Nov. 14, 1907. 


“ne of the Methods employed in “ Drilling” the Hale. This New System is fully explained in the Free Booklet “Hale Drill,” which all readers are invited to apply for at once. 


“HAIR DRILL.” 


‘*Pearson’s Weekly’? readers are invited to carry out 
A WEEK’S FREE TEST!!! 
| 
= ee 6 


REMARKABLE RESULTS PROMISED. 


ee  @ Baha 


Have you ever heard of “bair drill”? No? 

Well, every hair of your head is a little suldier. The 
duty it shares with its more or less numerous fellows 
is that of maintaining the temperature of your brain 
at normal. Without a well-trained bead of bair your 
brain must become too hot in summer and too cold in 
winter, and 
you have 
headaches 
when the 
sun shines, 
and colds in 
the head 
when the 
sun doesn’t 
] shine. 

Nearly all 
ills of this 
nature can 
be directly 
traced to 


Uy of hair or ill- 

Sede, “ a nourished 

This illustration d: picts the general ¢ thin, patchy, 
arising from hair neglect and aed 

locks. Prove 


this for yourself by a little observation. You will be 
surprised how greatly those whose hair is deficient 
suffer in this way. 

This is considering the subject of your hair quite 
apart from the aspect of mere appearance, important 
as this is in itself. 

You may have regarded that “thinning,” or that 
“drying,” or that “losing colour,” or that rapidly 
spreading “ bald patch” as the relentless and unavoid- 
able sign of your advancing years, unavoidable, 
perhaps, because your father, or grandfather, was bald, 
or because of some fancied constitutional peculiarity of 
your own. 

Not a bit of any one of these favourite fallacies need 
stand in the way of your desire for hair improvement. 
The only thing that can stand in the way would be 
your own neglect to drill your hair. What, for instance, 
would become of the British Navy if it were “neg- 
lected”? It is just the same with your hair. 


ARE YOU WILLING TO TRY? 

“ How can you drill your hair?” 

Well, are you willing totry? Are you willing to test 
the drilling of your hair for one week, if it entaile no 
more expense than the trivial amount of 3d. ? 

= Yes,” you say. 

“ All right; now, will you just mote that the present 
condition of your hair is either one or more of the 


following :— 
1. Dry, 5. Falling, 
2. Brittle, 6. Sourfy, 
8. Lustre!ess, 7. Greasy, 
4. Losing colour, 8. Slightly odorous, 


(or) 9. Thin or patchy. 

Under one or other of these definitions you will 
probably be able to classify yourself, for it isa remark- 
able and significant fact that an ideal head of hair is 
practically a rarity. 


‘There is scarcely ene person in a hundred who can 
claim absolate freedom from one or the cther of the 
above-mentioned hair faults, and a little self-examina- 
tion and reflection upon your part will ‘soon convince 
you of the truth of this statemeat. You may have a 
full head of hair, but are you not fearfully troubled 
with scurf, and isn’t your hair in a perpetually greasy, 
and therefore obnoxious, condition P 

Or isn’t your hair prone to fall out or break away 
every time you apply the brush and comb to it? And 
you know what it is to see the dressing-table littered 
with fallen hair every time you perform this part of 
your toilet. 


A PERSONAL DUTY. 

Or, again, when yor hair is of a dry, dull, and lifeless 
nature, lacking that lustre which betokens real hair 
vitality. Strong, healthy bair has characteristics the very 
opposite to any of those mentioned; and, putting it to 
you as a deeply personal matter, don’t you think it very 
desirable that ill-health of the hair demands, and should 
receive, as much attention and care as ill-health and 
disease of the body? Most decidedly so; and now when 
you learn that feebleness, weakness, and sorry conditions 
of the hair may all be remedied by the adoption of what 
is termed in this article “ hair drill,” then it is really a 
personal duty on your part to give the matter immediate 
consideration and prompt attention. 

Just as the defects, awkwardness, and slouching 
habits of the raw recruit are dissipated by syatematic 
discipline and drill, being replaced by a manly, martial 
Dearing, so will the weaknesses and deficiencies of the 
hair yield to the improving influences of the hair drill 
which this article specially refers to, and whioh it is 
within your power to adopt and test, free of any charge 
or obligation upon your part. 

If you, therefore, can candidly admit to yourself that 
your hair does come under one or more of the foregoing 
you certainly ought not to let slip this 
op} of so easily and so cheaply finding out 
what the right kind of care for your hair will do for 
you—you certainly ought to try one week’s free test 
drill of your hair. Do you not think so? 


WHAT THE DRILL WILL PROVE!! 

Hiven if your hair is in what you believe to be good 
condition, try one week's drill just the same, and your 
hair will take on added of beauty. 

In any case, the trial cannot fail to be deeply interest- 
ing to you. 


The week's test will produce results that will open 
your eyes to the possibilities of proper hair drill, and 
will convince you that your former apthy or resignation 
was quite a mistaken feeling to barbour. 

This trial, short as it is, will yet show you— 

That your hair can be drilled into fine condition. 
That your hair need not be too brittle or too limp. 
That your hair need not be too lustreless or too 


shiny. 

That it need not be too highly coloured or too 
colourless. 

That it aa not fall out when brushed or 


com 
That it certainly need not be scurfy, greasy, or 


odorous. 

The one week's trial, for which the enterprising 
proprietors of the famous preparation Edwards’ 
“Harlene” are willing to send a sufficient supply to 
every Pearson's Weekly reader who sends three penny 
stamps to cover cost of return postage, will also show 
another remarkable effect. It will show how important 
to the welfare of your brain is the condition of your 
hair, and before the end of the week you will revel in a 
sense of mental lightness and alertness. 

Your test will not be speculative in the slightest 
degree. The special free bottle of “ Harlene ” placed at 
your disposal for the purpose of the test is used by most 
of those members of Royalty and Society who are noted 
for beautiful hair. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 

The week's test is open to both sexes and all ages. 

The opportunity has been set forth for you. The 
only ques- 
tion now is 
—Will you 
make this 
opportunity 
your oppor- 
tunity of 
testing a 
very simple 


. The remarkable change effected on the “ haw 
out placing drilt” advocated as artis 
yourself 
under any 
obligation whatever, you will become entitled to a supply 
sufficient for the interesting test above outlined, 
immediately on your sending simply your name and 
address on the application form appended below. 

Why not send to-day, and thus place yourself in a 
position to commence the week's trial the day after 
to-morrow P 

A strong word of caution should be given against 
taking internal remedies, which will ruin the constitu- 
tion, and cheap, worthless remedies which will ruin the 
hair. 
© Harlene” is sold at all chemists, 1/-, 2/6, and 4/6 
per bottle. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 


TO WEEK’S TEST DEPT., EDWARDS’ HARLENE CO., 


95-6, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Name Coe cen cee eecoee eee eneceec ee sepeeensseewees ens seenen 00008 sn eeeeee “OPEEO Le EE ren eneresenenen sen sen ree 000008 


Address 000000 000 000000000 000000 000 000000000 000000000000 COCCSTEES 008 O50 DETHEC 00d CTS OS TESOTTLES O00 000000 O00 eneeee 


000 00000 rd 000 0e0 OOO OG eee 00000000 000000000000 000 000000000 000 sec eeO eed senses SOorenes Boevcecen: Poveccereeseee po ceeeee 
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THE HOUSE OF 


RIMMON. 


By JOHN K. PROTHERO. 


Author of ‘‘in the Grip of Fate.” 


ar es ay tev 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 
Sir Dovatas Brrrue holds a reception at his mansion in 


m by few, 
the world at large his reputation is unblemished, and his 


Rosalie Blythe, his wife, knows of his stained career, and 
is tortured and ashamed by the knowledge. On the ni; 


pack eye is @ leading politician ahd Bi the hopes through 
> 
him to forward his own aims in that atin . 
Blythe will not be baulked. Rosalie has been hugging 
a dread eecret to herself for years. This secret Sir 
Douglas now tells her he has discovered. Twenty-threo 
rs previously she had taken their son to a remote vil- 
, where he had been adopted by fisher-folk, She had 
told her husband that the boy died while he was abroad. 
And now—~-! The man from whose evil influence she 
had endeavoured to hide the little child knows the full 
story. In fact, he knows more than Rosalioc herself. He 
has learnt the whereabouts of their son. Since, as a 
fisherman, he left the village, Ledy Blythe has heard 
nothing of him, and cannot trace him. Her maternal in- 
stinct asserts itself, and sho craves to ste him once more. 
Sir Douglas discloses his terms. boy, now a grown 
man, is at that moment in tho house, and if she will do as 
Sir las wishes and be amiable to tho politician he will 
produce her child that very night. Rosalie agrees. 
After his wife leaves him a stealthy tap resounds on the 


wall, a panel swings back, and a man a 

“I've got Bret here,” he says. “ He's been blabbing 
to Stuart, the Argus Insurance Company's solicitor, how 
he received a consideraticn for wrecking the Nunham 
Castle. What's more, he has revealed that you are at the 
back of Smith & Co.” 

The baronet cogitates. 

“I can easily dispose of Brettal,” he remarks. 
“Smuggle him away on a long voyage. But Stuart will 
have to be removed. He’s an awkward oa 

Then he looks shrewdly at his visitor. ‘“ Remember, 
Natt Drake,” he says, “it’s Stuart’s life or ours.” 

“When his visitor departs the baronet goes through the 
eecret panel into his “‘office.” He revives the _semi- 
conscious Brettal, who boasts that he has delivered Blythe 
into the hands of the law. . 

“And you! How will you come off in the affair?” tho 
baronet inquires. ‘What will you gain by ng my 
connection with the wreck of the Nunham Castle?” 

“The satisfaction of making you suffer,” is the perly: 
“Do you suppose I don’t know who and what I am? 
you suppose the knowledge doesn’t inflame my heart? I 
am your son, I—a rough, unpolished sailor. You 
entrusted me to fisher-folk, when I should have been 
brought up in purple and fine linen. You leave me till 
I’m a man grown, and thon you send for me, and, as 
one throws a dog a bone, you offer me a berth as a ship's 
mate, a ship, mark you, to destruction. I went, 
thinking you meant to try me, to prove my mettle. I 
know better now; you meant to get rid of me, murder me. 
But I’ve come back, to defy you.” 

“You've played your cards badly.” The baronet fixed 


his eyés u the other with a compelling force. “You 
salt heat ies idea of future Fi ag go Biss going to 
disappear from the scene of action, my dear son. You'll 
leave England to-morrow morning, never to come back.” 

The y r man cowers. “Where is my mother?” he 
meni tke will not turn bs age me.” 

With « bound Blythe tackles him. “Mother!” The 
agonising cry rings out. Then it ends in a feeble gurgle. 
Blythe's hands are pressing on his throat. Forwards and 
backwards they reel, then Brettal’s struggke grow weaker. 
With a thud he falle inert to the floor. 

As he drops a knock comes to the door. “My boy, you 
called me,” a loving voice cries. ‘It is I, your mother— 
open the door.” 

e 2 ® e * 

The morning following the reception Sir Douglas Blythe's 
suborfinates, Htebbing, a Jew moneylender, Colgrave, and 
Drake, hold consultation as to the best means of 
removi art, 

The selicitor loves Barbara Fleming. Hie love is not 
ny reciprocated, for oe is infatuated with Conrad 
Le Patrol, Stuart’s friend. , 

ing has Barbara’s guardian, Mrs. Chesney, in his 
power. unless Barbara is allowed to frequently re- 
ceive Le Patrol the srr ged ch meee that iy will 
ruin Mrs. Chesney. W guardian agrees it gives 
— satisfaction, The scheme for the solicitor’s 
Temov. ald pass off without a hitch, he imagines. — 

Barbara will jilt Stuart for Le Patrol. The solicitor 
will pursue his ly friend, and will be found murdered. 
Colgrave, acting as Le Patrol’e valet, will be the cause of 
Stuart’s death; but the and the law will 
that the hot-headed Le Patrol killed his pursuer. t 
is the essence of the plot hatched by the conspirators. 

When Stuart visits the girl of his heart, he ws two 
curious gifte her, a wonderful old Venetian necklace 
with a Jonatled dagger to ma 


YOU CAN NOW READ ON. 


CHAPTER THREE. 


A Sweet Rose Plucked Before the Hour. 


“Fasten the dagger in your hair, Barbara, like the old 
Venetian beauties. The man who eold it me, a curio 
dealer in a back street in Soho, told me the legend that 
ae with it. It seems a certain Fiametta, a lady with 

gold as your own, and eyes as brown and as un- 
fathomable, was betrothed to a certain noble. Sho had for 
him a deep affection, a strong regard. He was her elder 
by. some fifteen years, and had nm a good friend and 
chivalrous gentleman to her father in certain matters of 
finance. This Fiametta was an orphan, her father would 
have died in penury but for her betrothed.” 

BarbaraJeaned forward. 

“It’s the tale of mo and poor dad, told in a different 
tongue,” she said. “But Fiametta’s betrothed was not so 
noble and so dear as mine.” She laid her hand in his with 
a quick gesture. 

“He would seem to have been a decent chap,” Hedley 


continued, “and the marriage was well in sight when his 
6 from Padua, saw and 


friend, a young Italian newly 
loved his sweetheart. And the pity of it was she loved 
him equally as well. She seems to have suffered at the 
discovery that she did not care for her betrothed, and 
would have Sa 2 against her ion for his rival. The 
said rival was distinctly not an honourable man. Instead 
of flying from danger, he remained and fed his love and 
hers by glances, notes, and, maybe, a chance caress. He 
asked her to break faith with her legitimate suitor and 
elope with him; but the girl was of tco stout a stuff, and 
the eve of her marriage drew nigh. Then, but not till 
then, she realised what life would hold for her as the wife 
of a man she could not love. And ehe took a brave, a com- 
mendable, course. She saved her honour and her love with 
this same » degeer, and plunged it in her heart.” 

“Ah ly it was wicked, cruel, to kill herself and 
leave the man she loved to live without her?” 

“He didn’t deserve her, Madonna. I think, on the 


whole, I admire that gir! 
confessed to her betrothed? 
have released her.” 


“Surely she could have 
He woul 

« Chdoaseed and put an inch or two of steel into hie 
datintons friend. You may be suro Fiamctta reckoned it 
all up.” 

“There was yet another way; she could have refused to 
marry either and gone into a convent.” 

“You're forgetting she owed a debt of gratitude, of 
honour, to her betrothed, that while she lived she was 
bound to pay.” 

“Ah, but to die—to say farewell to life, to love. She 
was v brave, this Fiametta.” 

“Madonna, your eycs are full of tears, my tender- 
hearted girl; are you cryi for the dead and gone 
Venetian? It’s cnly a legend, Madonna; as like as not 
Fiametta never lived.” 

“ There's a stain on the dagger, a blood stain. Hedley” 
—she paused, then, stirred by some sudden, quick emotion, 

ped his arm—“ Hedley, if such as this could happen 
tween you and me? If—it should be I met a friend of 
yours, and—it’s only play, Hedley, it’s only play—but if 
it should happen I loved someone else, what then?” Her 
breath came quickly, the pulse in her white throat beat 
hard and fact. 

“T’d kill him like a »” was the answer, short and 
sharp—Stebbing had read him well. “You are my 
promised wife, no one but a thief would make love to 
another man’s girl. As for your loving a friend of mine "— 
he laughed—“ you can’t tease me into imagining so wild 
a thing, Madonna; you are honour itself.” 

“ But——” her smal] hands clasped behind her back 
were wrung convulsively, “wouldn't it be more logical 
if you were to kill me, instead of him?” 

“Love isn’t logical, my dear Baby, and in all prob- 
ability I should kill him first and you after—oh, but 
it doesn’t bear jesting, my heart. I can’t think of the 
world without you. can’t picture my life without you. 
You are mine, mine, Madonna, now and for all eternity.” 

He clasped her to him fiercely, and the passionate 
love that welled up in his heart, the rapture that filled 
his very being found only a delicate reserve, a delicious 
shyness in her shrinking acceptance of his embrace. 

Mrs Chesney found her in tears some half hour after 
Stuart left. 


land!” she said mockingly. 
“I know Hedley’s the best man on earth; but—but—I 
don’t love him,” she wailed. “Oh, Judith, you guessed 
it long ago. I don’t love him!” ; 
“And you do love Conrad Le Patrol? Well.” she 
smiled sweetly, “what's the difficulty; you can dismiss 
9” 
a a that; you, who have kept Conrad from the 
house as if you knew, you feared my weakness? What 
has changed you, Judith?” 
Judith shrugged her graceful shoulders. 
“One accepts the inevitable with philosophy, if not 


ay ” all the manly bosome thrill, and in the 
ree Sealy ta Dae OP ae Bright Smile Haunte M 


e Still.” 


i ees 
E 
i=") 


eatisfaction, my dear. 
have obliterated yous 


It is self-evident’ Conrad's 
, your sense of 


Conrad’s kisses? You don’t think that 
Judith? Why,” the 1 trembled, her lar, My en 
brimmed with tears; “ why, I should dea all 


had let him kiss me. He's never 


neh , never rgd I 

) ' was his e t 

If he kissed me—oh, Judith, i hie lips 
hen, ia t. 1 

out against him. Why can’t I as for Hedley 


“It is so hard, so 


“Yet loving Conrad, you Propose to ma H ’ 
poor return for Hedley’s devotion. Why,” the ‘ook 
at the girl with scorn, * youd be a beggar but for him,” 

I must marry him for both their sakes. If—if I 


married Conrad, Hedley would kill him I know it; 
i pm And then, and then——” sho shivered, hiding 


“Absurd! Men don’t do such things in these days 


f hi h é 
ll PS ~ st girl like you—are you determined to 


“* Yes,” the girl 
her face. “I ghall 
and 
wailed. 


gestu 
; bara, tho words hot upon 
~~ straightway went to see Le Patrol—and awaited 


That evening Barbara stayed at home. 
ill, too dispirited to accompany Judith, and watched her 
pane (Gepars alone to the dance at the French Am- 
bassador’s 


The garden, in the light of the youn moon, tempt 
the ait She slipped on a Seacg, weap and ps set 
through the French windows, crossing the small grass 
pit to where two elms stood sentinels against tho sky. 
here wag a scent of roses in tho air that vaguely 
i ne come . connected in some. intangible 
wi sonra ong si ; 

rele Penlliiy ‘lean & sigh broke from her; she 
rom the sliadow of the elms a slight, boyish figure, 
stepping softly, came behind her. Berbara ‘elt hersall 
tig’ Hy clas 13 Conrad’s voico thrilled her, his arms 
held her, his lips sou, ht hers. Fainting and dizzy she 
strove to break from him; then, with a cry of passion 
of longing, suddenly surrendered, yielding to his em- 
brace. And with his kisses on her jj his arms about 


. ips, 
her, she was caught into the seventh hea f delight; 
where the stars ting, and the sun and the mode reiki! 


She had come into her kingdom; but the price was yet 


to pay! 

The day after the meeti 
obtained the situation of ale 
excellent references, 


She felt too 


in the garden, Colgra 
ji valet oe ie atrol. He gaye 
and was u d di i 
ae Le Pafrol liked the man, and sadly cocsaed 


MeanWhile Barbara, after much tribulation, h 

to a decision, She dare not marry Hele ; =o cola 
not ma: Conrad. Love forbade the first loyalty, 
the second. Very young, very inexpericnced, she decided 


to disappear ; out of the li t 
and a nan iat loved tbating Elon Cee 


her, leaving letter. i 
bee deterton 7" ing letters to explain 
in morning previous to the day fixed for h 
wedding, she loft the house in Sloane Street for the ~ 
time. Her she had Gispatched the previous night 
to Paddington from whence intended to take a ticket 
for a remote village in Wales, whero her slender 
resources would keep her for a month or so. She 

ted her letters of farewell, and waving her hand to 
udith, walked quickly towards Piccadilly. Mrs. 
Chesney watched her with a smile. Sho h guessed 
tho girl’s intentions and had warned Le Patrol to be 
= . ec oa _ ' 
t happened, therefore, that, as Barbara turned the 
corner of Sloane Street, she met him face to face. 
White and trembling, she stammered excuses for her 
haste, and tried to say “Good-bye.” Now that she 
was near him, within the sound of his voice, within 
touch of his hand, the parting seemed more terrible. 
She was a brave girl, however, and would havo held to 
her purpose, Fa Fate was against ‘i 
Even as she insisted on hig leavi her, she cau 
sight of Stuart in his motor. There: wae @ jam in in 
trafic, his car was held up by an authoritative police- 
man; but he waved a greeting. So soon as possible he 
would join her. 

Panic seized Barbara, it was impossible to see and 
ypenk te him, with that letter of farewell already in 

6 post. 


Le Patrol read her alarm, slipped his arm in hers 
and hurried her along the pavement. 

“Jump in,” he said, hailing a hansom. “Drive 
like the dickens,” he shouted, and, turning to Barbara, 
assured her she was safe from pursuit. White and 
shaking she collapsed on to the scat, breathless from 
fear and pain. Conrad put his arm about her tenderly. 
“Were you running away, bara?” he said 
reproachfully; “running away from me? But you can't 
escape now, sweetheart. I have you eafe.” He held her 
in a close embrace; she leant back with a sigh. 


“Forty Famous Songs,” 


4, 


344 


". gonfiict was over, the battle lost and won. She could 
no more, . ‘ 
? *erhey were matried that afternoon by special license, 


and crossed from Dover to Calais by the ni ht boat. 
Twelve hours later, by the same route, Hedley ogg 


started in it, @ grim look on ace; in 
heart a thirst for vengeance against his false friend. 

And every hour t brought him nearer to the 
appointed time of meeting with Le Patrol, brought him 
@  oearer to the most cunning, the most dangerous of his 


foes—John Colgrave. ‘ : 
gag Drieeeate ae Cale arial 
‘; te : over 
= Stabbing Pierce wail of Sir Dougias Blythe What was 
Hedley Stuart’s chance for life? ; 


CHAPTER FOUR. 
The House on the. Hill. 


|” PEARSON'S . WEEKLY. -. - Joe 
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slowly. “I've come down here to square my account 
with you—the man I have hel tine and ae with 
money, friends and i A man I » whose 
honour I held aos high as ed own; the false friend 
the dishonourable cur who stole the women that I love. 
a week of his departure for the Continent he had been | The world’s not wide e for you and me to live 
recalled to England by an  eummons ta the death- | in—one of us must die, lf I live,” for the first time 
bed of Miss Rechasl Le Patrol, one of his first clients. - | his voice trembled, ‘I shall regain Barbara. If you 

Her decease, following quickly on her interview with live you can steal her money as you stole her heart. 
the solicitor, brought back Conrad, her nephew and heir, | Miss Le Patrol named no successor to my trust,” he 
and Barbara; his wife. : ig added significantly. Take your choice”; he flung a 

Obeying her last direction, they proceeded direct to the leather case upon the table, and opening it revenled 
House on the Hill, there to await the coming of her ee te etnies , the other 


i ’ 0 only with blank cartridge. 8 0 
" Colgrave's face e: an astonishment on announc- | side of the table, I on this. Take your chitlee, ert ge 
ing "6 arrival was far from feeling. Aware of 
his ae visit, the valet had d accordingly. 
in 


the best man win.” : 
Le Patrol drew back with a shudder. 

Dispatche advance to apprise the stics at 

House on the Hill of the onl of Le Patrol and his 


“TIt's—it’s certain death,” he said; but his . 
nated, dwelt on the glimmering steel of, the bee tants 

wife, he was the only servant left to welcome the newly- 

married pair on their arrival that morning. The others 


“For one of us. other man wins the stak 
most desires. For me, Barbara; for you, the Ae] 
acared by tales of fever contracted in “ foreign parts,’ 
had fled the scene. 

Conrad 


woman's money.” 
“The survivor will be tried for murder,” breathed 
turned @ look of amazement upon his wife at 
the valet’s announcement. | 

“It's incredible!” he said. “Do you hear, Barbara, 
Stuart himself has tarned up. I forgotten he was 
my aunt's solicitor. What devilry has he up to?” 
and he frowned by rsearng ** You'd better go to bed,” 
he added curtly, “ Ys. no need for you to be mixed up 
in this. Great Scott! what a shabby trick of fate to 
play'me. Stuart’s sure to have influenced her against 
me. The cad!” He clenched his fists, an angry flush 
dyed his cheeks. ; : 

“Hedley wouldn’t do anything shabby or mean, 

Oh ft lg be Rasagh gs cell . 

“Oh, prating excellencies; you an, me 
with his praise. If he’s so desirable a person, w: did 
you prefer me to him! Now, I protest Barbara, there’s 
yo need to cry. What have I said? I 
T’d never seen or known him. There, there, dry your 
eyes and go to bed.” 3 . 

He watched her up the staircase, then, with a fast- 
beans pulse, opened the door of the dining-room and 
went in. : 

The two men eyeing each other over the table formed 
a striking contrast. Stuart, tall, well-built, with broad 
ehoulders, massive hips, long, powerful limbs, and face of 
brass, so stern it was and so impassive, and with eyes that 
glistened like ateel; Conrad, as tall as his adversary, but 
slight, ish, with an indolent grace of movement, s 
stealthy suppleness of form, his face clear-cut as a cameo, 
with dark 3 outlined on an ivory skin, his mouth 
mobile as a girl’s, scarlet as a poppy. 

Le .Patrot put out his hand with a charming gesture 
of friendliness. 

Stuart ignored his hand, and stared blankly at the 
= The rudeness hurt Le Patrol. He flushed like a 
gir’ ‘ 

“I’m here on business,” said. Stuart curtly. “Read 


that; it’s a copy of your.aunt's will.” 

With that trembled, Conrad took up the docu- 
ment. He read carefully at first, later eyes that 
leapt from word to word, incredulous of their meaning. 
BE toe ond Se: ag Se Paper Hom hie, at gees 

eet. 

“It's you I have to thank for this,” he cried. “She'd 
never have done it but for you. She'd never have cut 
me off like this, ‘dependent on my wife for every 
shi . It's monstrous, incredible, I tell you. She's 
left me nothing. And to Barbara—Barbara whom she 
never even saw—all.” 


had called respecting the affairs of the. Inte Miss Le 
Patrol. Hig name ”—Colgrave. coughed discesetly—* Mr. 
Seer Stuart, sir,” he murmured, and noiselessly with- 
pew. ‘ . 

~Hedley Stuart was the dead woman's solicitor; within 


Tue stars in their courses—aided by Colgrave, the astute 
—delayed the hour of reckoning between Stuart and Le 
Patrol till the time was ripe. They met, not on the 
Continent, in the warm and sunny south, where s precocious 
summer warmed the air; but in the wilds of loucester- 
shire in a lonely house set on the top of a high hill. 

Fate played into the hands of lythe and Co., 
arranged the a of the scene. 

The wind howled round the house on the hill, the rain 
beat upon the windows. The night, dark and lowering, 
made the gleam of the red fire the half-drawn 
curtains yet more cheery; the room, with its air of 
comfort and luxury, ite soft cushioned lounges, its subtle 
scent of violets, yet more inviting. ; 

Outside in the rain-sodden garden a figure leant against 
the window peering into the softly-lighted room. A irl 
i wn, pearls round her throat, and violets 
in her belt, on the rag before the fire, leaning her 
arm upon her husband’s knee. 

“Our first bight in our home,” she said softly; “are 
you glad to be back in England, Conrad?” 

"£ can't say I am,” he answered with a yawn. “Two 
days ago we were in Florence, in the glorious sunshine. 
Now,” he shivered. “Listen,” he said disconsolately, 
“to the drip, drip of the rain upon the leaves. Why 
could not my aunt die in more t weather?” 

We've had a lovely time,” she said reprovingly. 
“Two weeks of perfect happiness. Con, do you ever 
feet that we have no right to our, happiness, that like 
all stolen things we shall have to pay the price for it?” 

at.” Are F ae still harking back to the old thought— 
;%:. Hedley Stuart and his grievance, Hedley Stuart and 
*s. hig revenge? Make your mind easy, Barbara, Stuart 
hag settled down to his practice, none the worse for your 
4 jai. loss. ‘Alls fair in love and war, you know. As to th 
S--- price”—he laughed—“ it’s more than likely I shall have 
=. to pay for you in hard cash, my dear. My late lamented 
:- aunt threatened to cut me out of her will when she heard 

of our elopement. Not having had the opportunity of talk- 

‘ing her over, it’s on- the cards she might have carried 

out her threat, and given her money to my brother 


Bob. 
a“ “Tf that were so, she would not have left instructions 
we were to come here.” : ae 

“‘You never knew my aunt. Sho delighted in giving 
‘ ple unpleasant rises.” . . 

a “'Tt’s a dear old place, Conrad. I should like to live 

re.” ; ; 

“Too lonely for me. I hope she’s left me the houso 
in town, anyway. She was @ mean old thing, Aunt 
Rachael.” R . 

The mean old thing in question had been generosity 


Conrad. hoarsely. 

“Not necessarily. We can each write a letter for the 
protection of the one who eurvives, stating our reasons 
or suicide. Here's mine,” and he tossed a paper over 

le. ‘Write a eopy.” 

“It’s a fiendish ides. If bol fight——” Le Patrol 


pa searching the 
stealthy glance, turned to the window, drawn uncon. 


istol: 
white disc of his face pressed tense against the: cm 
—* _ the pistol on the right ei pu mouth 
formed wo! “ right ea | + hand q . 
from the darkness told the same tale - 7s 
Le Patrot breathed quickly; he 
ou 
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me. There's only one thing left for mo to do—kill you. 
If not, I have no further wish to live.” 
Le Patrol faced him, moistening his lips with a 
u y foagee ere was a strange 
look in his eyes, a fierce hate in his heart. A paltry 
thousand a year was all that he could hope to handle. 
The , thirty thousand pounds, ke could not 
touch. He wanted money desperately. There were 
reasons of vital import which made it necessary for him 
to raise large sums. 

The white-faced man opposite stood between him and 
his fortune; between him and the mad delights, the 
feverish pleasures—the social eecurity it spelt. He had 
always hated Stuart in his heart—envied his strength, 
his talent, the stern uprightness of the man. He ad 
married Barbara to gratify the desire of the moment— 
he had never left a passion unsatisfied, a desire un. 
fulfilled; but the knowievg* that he was stealing the 
ge from the man he secretly envied, had given an added 

f 


oe 


i % 


llip of delight. And now, yet again, Stuart had bested 
him, pha ag from his eager s, the money that 
should be his—the money that was to him so much more 
than his wife. 

“Kill him!” the thought thundered in his brain. 
“Kill him!” the tick of clock beat out the. refrain; 
the drip of the rain on the roof echoed the rhythm. 

His eyes wandered to the pistol on-his right. His 
fingers ached to curl about it; but the demon of cunning 


ay v 


allowance, pending his choice of a profession, long 

delayed. Gratitude, however, was not a component part 

of Conrad’s disposition. He acce) benefits in an easy, 

i aceful fashion, and with a brilliant smile, an eloquent 

I fook, and straightway forgot all about them. 

| “Phe solicitor’s coming down to-night to read the will, 
you tell me, Con? Dearest, you. won't feel sorry you 

| married me should you find your aunt has left you 

\ 

1 


; “You've omitted to notice one thi the name of | it a8 you suggest. If I die, there’s no reason why you 

itself to Le Patrol, ‘The younger son of othe gt of | your wife's trustee, without whcse aia ee see sot | should be hanged.” Even at that moment his Tettile 

; impoverished estate, but for Aunt Rachael the good- | toioh a of the principal,” said Stuart grimly. brain wae ad up s of detection. Colgrave, 
1 ce would have been driven to accept a Laon Lato: ol grimly. ¢ es, . grave, 

| clerkship. '@ dead woman had paid his expe 4 at Le Patrol’s eyes ht the paper. the i = — could give him away, for his own sake 

le 6¢ Te? ” 7 6 . ce j 

| college, settled his debts, and made him a dsome | his or you,” he cried, “you,” and paused; rage choked the house. ° we alee: = te eS 

\ erance. 

‘ 

1 


His pen hurried across the paper. 
Colgrave, watching from outside, felt a slight touch 
e king up he saw his mistress. Fearful 
of meeting Stuart, she had not dared to enter the dining. 
room ; but, full of unquiet imaginings, had made her way 
through the vegicx 4 rain into len, there to 
observe what was taking place. She in the situation 
with a woman's quickness. The two men, the pistols, 
the lonely house. With a cry she sprang forward, her 
hand ou! tched to knock the g But Col- 
grave was too quick for her. One hand over her mouth, 
the other ro her waist, he forced her to her knecs. 
Her eyes, levelled to the glass, beheld in impotent ageny 
want ated cigned his 
atrol si is letter and pushed it careless! 

ah to Stuart ee F 5 

“I’m ready,” said harshly, and with a grim look 
bent over the two pistols. ‘e chose the a on the 
right hand. The tick of the clock spelt ‘‘ murder.” 

Outside in the garden Barbara fought convulsively, 
eetting her girlish strength against the brute force that 
es r Te ‘ 

‘*Murder!” the cry was strangled. “Help!” the 
word could not pass her lips. The rain nr on het 
upturned face, the wind buffeted her with shrewd blows. 


so. I am your wife's trustee. The income 
she'll enjoy is not so large as oq might have antici- 
pated; your inroads on Miss Le Patrol’s purse im- 
poverished her. Your wife inherits about a thousand 
@ year, not more pon rer for a quiet life in the 
meg” and he smiled derisively. “‘I co te 
you, ‘Le Patrol. You have not gained much by your 
I = Be Tes booaled ld in lotage 

““T never | an old woman her d 

with lying tales,” blazed the other. 

“Your accusations do not touch me. Miss Le Patrol 
sent for me to ask if-I would act as your wife's 
trustee. She learnt nothing of your conduct from my 


ps. 
“You're a low cad! If ’d a quarrel with 
should have fought it ont, Tahu I 
“J°ve come down here to-night for that,” he said 


nothing? 

“ Good heavens, Barbara, why do you want to st 

4 such a horrible thing?” he protested irritably. ‘‘ Your 

conversation’s not exhilarating to-night. First of all 

3 ou talk about Stuart,. and prognosticate magleceent 

}: happenings. Now you prophesy poverty, and that I'm 

‘| to ga I was only jesting w I said that 

%: about Bob. Aunt Rachael's certain to have left me 
é : 


aera . 
“My dearest, I did not mean to vex you. Only ”—her 
lips trembled, she nestled close, resting on the hollow of 
his arm—“I wanted to hear you say that—that nothing 
mattered if you had me,” she faltered. ‘You said 80 
once. You remember in the garden at Florence, Conrad!” 
He-kissed her lightly, almost impatiently. 
“Of course I remember. But we're in the wilds of 
Gloucestershire now, my dear, not in romantic Italy. 
Barbara, 


FOR THE BEST 


FOOTBALL REPORTS 


sf enxiens sel ‘common sense, and he patted ie nate Wan ee Cee Dee 
; “You do love me, Con?” She lifted her face, ea READ THE the hand that clasped her mouth. 

y: pleading, to his. pacee _— eee etal Hes rag les, Ensure ae bird against its 
3 “JT, jit necessary. to answer? Hark at the in. I p- Fascinated, her eyes watche 
i wonder if Aunt Rachael's lawyer will turn up after ail the faces of her lover and her husband. 


gmat @ white face and tense lips, Conrad raiscd the 
(Another long instalment next week.) 


Buily Express 


_ London's Great Halfpenny Morning Paper. 


i It’s past eleven now.” . 
e figure in the garden watched the scene with eyes 
that took in every movement of the girl's graceful figure, 
each expression of her lovely face. He watched until a 
sigh forced its way through his lips. He left the 
window and strode through the rain round to the front 
door and pealed the bell. 
| The next ninute Colgrave, the discreet and inimitable 
“valet, ushered him into the dining-room, and announced 
his presence to his master. - 

“A gentleman to see you, sir. I was to say that he 


Tue aney veel sass on entering the church at & 
"Friend of the bride or the bridegroom?” asked 


ne Nelther,” she 
either, id with pride. “I’m the fiancée 
of the organ blower.” si = oer 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


“Forty Famous Songs of England.” Words and music One shilling: The greatest offer ever made to sin-ers, 
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mn Coughs x Colds 
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CURED AND PREVENTED. 


THE BAD WEATHER SEASON has now strength-giving mcdicine is carried, with the air 
begun, when rain, hail, fog, east winds, frost,and we breathe, direct to the furthermost recesses of - 
sleet bring in their train autumnal coughs, colds, the lungs, by way of the throat end bronchial 
sore throat, bronchitis, and other perils to the tubes. Afler ex eriencing the perfect comfort 
throat and lungs. ; ’ and ease which Bops always bring to throat and 

In Peps, that wonderful medicine compressed chest, you will shun for ever all the ineffectual 
into solid tablet form, we have a cure for and cough syrups, mixtures, and lozenges, which, 
safeguard against these autumnal throat and laden with opium, chloral, morphia, and other 
chest troubles. For the weak-chested and those drowsy drugs, always upset the stomach, weaken 
subject to coughs, colds, and bronchitis, Pepsaro _ the nerves, ruin the constitution, and often foster 
the one indispensable medicine, for Peps contain an obstinate and dangerous habit of drug- 
none of the opiates and chloralof cheap lozenges, _ taking. 
and, unlike any liquid medicine, they are able The great and fundamental difference be- 
to reach the actual seat of disease. tween Peps and all those old-fashioned 

You simply take a Pep from its preserving methods of treating throat and chest troubles, 
wrapper of silver paper, place it on the tongue, is that the volatile medicine in Peps is 
and breathe down into the throat and lungs tho breathed direct into the lungs, and not — 
wonderfully soothing and healing medicinal swallowed into the stomach like ordinary liquid 
fumes which arise as the tablet dissolves. In cough medicines and drugs sucked from cheap 
this unique Peps fashion a safe, drugless, and cough lozenges. 


Recommended by the medical hs, colds, sore th: bronchitis, asthma, relared throat, 
A aad: lds, troneKal eathma, oe 


smoker's throat, croup, bronchial co influensa old. 
and other throat and pli atowed don, ais vhewets 


5 name— S—on 
and stoves at 1/1) and 2/9. Post free for the same prices from PEPS, Carlton Hall, Leeds, 


eps 


she continually ° 
had the last cough 
‘ For Coughs. Colds & Bronchitis 


we expected her to have it at least aes 
wae getting weaker and weaker a, 
of Pe sample without 


lay. 
Pearson's Weekly, 
Nov. 14th, 1907, 


THE GREATEST LIMERICK OF THE DAY. 


FIRST PRIZE. SECOND PRIZE. THIRD PRIZE. 


£5 a Week for Life. £2a Week for Life. £1a Week for Life. 


AND 100 CONSOLATION PRIZES. 
IF YOU WANT TO BE INDEPENDENT FOR LIFE 


the above Pensions will be given by the Stock Exchange Investment Corporation, Limited, to the three 
Competitors who fill in the last line of the LIMERICK in the best way that may be chosen by the judges, 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 


is to fill » cut out, and forward the Cou below to THE STOCK EXCHANGE INVESTMENT CORPORATION, LIMITED, 8 Union Courts 
Ola Broad Street, tolien, EO, together with an order for their Handbook, “Success,” and a remittance of 2s, 6d. in payment. 


Competi in addition to their skill, will also, by means of this useful book, have one of the best opportunities of making for themselves 
ite aot of £5 a week and upwards upon a very outlay, by the simple method explained therein. 


is purticularly desired lutio ti early as possible, owing to the enormous amount of work which is entailed. 
The Oeietitan yi Pe cloo en Tinney ist, 1908, and ther forkit of pelea atincccucad in the Daily Telegraph, Daily Mail,and Daily Express on January 1€th, 1908. 
The judges to be appointed will be eminent and independent authorities, whose names be duly announced. 
No member of the or employee will be eligible to compete. . 


Every Limerick will be read and carefully considered. 


ENTRY COUPON. THE LIMERICK. 
If you want to make money, you may, 
The method’s quite easy, they say; 
If this ch: 


ance 
You deserve then to lose, 


This coupon must be cut out, filled up, and sent with 
P.O. 2/6 to the Stock Exchange Investment Corporation, 
Limited, 8 Union Court, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

More than one solution may te sent if written on a 
plain piece of paper and accompanied by either separate 
P.O.’s or one for the total amount. 

Here is a list of rhyming words which will help 


Please forward copy of your Handbook, “ Success,” for which I enclose 2/6. 
T agree to abide by yous pu liched decision, and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this 
understanding. 


iscasuserarieneaenne osu seususunves dacentssssaventesy sateen ian euasis competitors :-— 
‘Walre IN PENCIL. NAME .........ccccccssscccooceees Titer. alniays ei ste ag ia eee 
ADDRESS (in full) eee eecces covecccccees: COC Cece coroccece Sec cccecccccccs 000 000000000 000 cor oeeere SOeeCeesees gay, flay, jay, hay, slay, lay, stay, may, stray, nay, pay, eway, aflay, 
PLW.1S/11, ——saseasecvsereeeessees coecerecssesaseeeeees eecnevecceeroveceveeesescccnes ov nee sores osseeeens sereeceesoes cee allay, play, ray, say, way, array, pray, spray, astray, delay, defray, 
To 


Tux Srocx Excuanesr InvestwEnt Conroraziox, Lrp., 8 Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. decay, away, belay, betray, inveigh, weigh, relay, neigh. 
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The Greatest Soap Value in the World! 


WATSON'S 
MATCHLESS 
CLEANSER 


is guaranteed to be made from only the finest 
and purest materials obtainable. No alteration 
in quality—no reduction in weight—every tablet 
manufactured full weight (16 ouncesto the pound). 


D. 
REDUCED FULL-POUND. 
TO , TABLETS. 


IMPORTANT—Don't buy ‘‘odd-weight’’ soaps made. in small 

size tablets (11 to 12 ozs.) for 2}d. (or 13 to 14 ozs. for 34.) wiien 

you can buy Watson's Matchless Cleanser, - manufactured 

only in fall 16 on tablets aad now sold everywhere at 3d. ‘ 
Compare size, price, and quality. - 4 

There is no so a Cleanser, " Money returaed *> a3 tablet of 

Watson's less Cleanser. Money any customer 

flading cause for Zomplala 


JOSEPH WATSON @& SONS, LTD., waeaeh Soap Works, Leeds. 


Oo WIN— 


‘ft, 000 CASH MARRIAGE ” CONTEST MAN 


XMAS GREETING CARDS. 


paz5, 000 Free Xmas Gifts! 


Send no Money. br) 


tot 
tointrodacs cea ms To - 
SON kinds, Rifies, 


oH, rsh Gun ty 
iJ 


- 


ae 
ia) = 


i 


snd heads Yan Post FECARDE AND 8 
you c1 | 28 days, and we we will reward you wii 


CULARS OF OUR £1,000 CASH ‘‘ MARRIAGE” 
Write at once—don’t delay (Post-card will do) to 


ACTE & Go., 


- (@ept. P.W.), 85, Fleet St., London, E.C. 


“No Better Food.” 


—Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.B., étc. 


Fry 4 PURE CONCENTRATED 


“1 have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” — 
Bz-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, 


0! Wee exping 
Nov. 14. 1907, 
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Quaker Oats Cookers Free, Q 
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CREDIT FURNISHING 
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BNDING eee — 1. 
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‘THINGS':A. . . 
WOMAN WANTS 
TOKNOW.. , 


“SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Captain’s Biscuits, 

Sift some fine flour, season it with salt, 
and make into a paste with new milk, knead 
till very smooth and ¢tiff, then divide and 
roll out thin, cut the biscuits round with 
a plain cutter, prick over, and bake fifteen 
minutes. 

Ginger Wafers. 

Rub four ounces of butter into nine 
ounces of flour, then three ounces of sifted 

r, and half an ounce of pened ginger. 
Mix into a tolerably stiff dough with a 
beaten egg, adding a little milk, if necessary. 
Roll out thin, mark into divisions, and bake 
in a moderate oven. (Reply to H. L. N.) 
Sprat Toast. 

Prepare some neat pieces of buttered 
toast, from which the crusts have been re- 
moved. Having fried the sprate in the usual 
way, free them from skin and bone, and 
pound together with the usual seasonings 
of per and salt, a little butter and 
parsiey. Serve on a folded d’oyley. 
Shrewsbury Cakes. 

Beat four ounces of butter to a cream, 
adi the samo quantity of sifted sugar, and 
mix. well together; beat one , and add 
it with six ounces of flour and half a tea- 
kaye of carraway seeds; léave for a 
short time, then roll out very thin, cut into 
rounds, and bake in a moderate oven. (Reply 
to ExswaM.) . : 

For Pancakes. ; 

Mix three beaten eggs, one pint of milk, 
a little salt, and sufficient flour to make a 
thin batter. Grease an omelette pan, pour 
in sufficient batter to coat it to the thick- 
ness of a penny, and shake the pan to pre- 
went its sticking. When one side is browned, 
toss dnd cook the other. Roll up on a paper, 
sift sugar over, and serve very hot. 
Macaroni Soup. : 

Boil a handful of broken macaroni and 
a large onion in a quart of milk and water 
for an hour. Take out the onion, and add 
a breakfastcupful of tomato purée. Season 
the soup with white pepper and salt, and 
just before sending to table add a gill of 
cream, or, if that be not possible, a piece 
of butter. 

Potato ‘Scones. 

Mash half a pound of cold potatoes, add 
a little salt, then knead in as much flour as 
the potatoes will take up, being careful not 
to dow it to become lumpy; add as much 
milk as you require to make a stiff dough. 
Roll out very thin, cut into small rounds 
with a tumbler, and prick with a fork. 
Bake on a hot girdle for about five minutce, 
turning so as td brown on both sides. These 
can be easily baked, but must be turned. 
Serve hot. 

Ashantee Pudding 

Ts very useful at this time of year. 
Half a pound of chopped suet, half a poet 
of breadcrumbs, three ounces of ground rice, 
two ounces of flour, a teas ful of baking 
powder, the.grated rind of a lemon, three 
eggs, and a little milk. Mix the dry ingre- 
dients together, then add the and milk, 

ace in a nicely mould, and steam 
pe two hours. rm out, and serve with 
sweet sauce. 
Beef Sausages. . 

. Take some raw beefsteak, having one 
pound and a half of lean to half 
8 nd of suet, three ounces of 
hesederecilie, one large teaspoonful of salt, 
and the sane of black pepper, a teaspoonfn! 
of eweet herbs finely chopped. Mix a 


with 
a gill of stock, or rather more if necessary. 
Have some skins, clean them well, and rub 
with lemon juice ; then soak in weak vinegar 
and water. Take out a skin, dry it, fill it 
with meat, and tie in three-inch lengths. 


Tomato Catsup. 
allon of ripe tomatoe and 
pepper. until tender, 
strain through a coarse cloth, then stir 
thoroughly into it two ounces of salt, two 
ounces A" black pepper, half an ounce of 
white mustard ‘seed, half an ounce of all- 
spice; add one pint of vinegar. Boil slowly 
for three or four hours; while still warm 
le and cork tightly. This will keep for 
years, so should ie made when there is a 
good crop and tomatoes are cheap. (Reply 
to. Brooxs ’o Bur.) 


| from the foregoing remarks that 
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= opt WEAR WITH THE COAT. 
N we say the coat, we mean more especially a coatee desi 
Eas Bea beara Snag 
. which w i 

but the coatee No. 17380 bas o : ci acai 
strong claim inasmuch as it would 
utilise a certain portion of the four 
and three quarter of 42 inch 
skirt material which might other-. 
wise be wasted. There is certainly 
the possibility of converting the 
spare fabric into facings, but it is 
not every amateur dressmaker who 
feels equal to thus finishing her 
skirts at the foot. 

You must not, however, infer i 


which 
al skirt 
t any coat, 


our pattern is an extra t one. 
There are nine breadths in the 
skirt and two sets of foureach may, 
by cy aes the pattern, be cut 
from two widths of material. Thut , 
leaves the front breadth still to be © 
fashioned and of necessity one 
must obtain another whole width 
for this, pihoash the front portion 
ser res th ot dicta . “No 17329, Paper pattern. 63a., post rree from 
avoi as the pat ictates) ‘tern ‘Dopart hated 

takes barely a quarter of the Faster coats Beresk, Lenton, W.0. 
breadth of it. 

Our pattern is suitable for tweed, serge, linen or duck, and neither of 
these would need lining. The manner of making is noteworthy for the 
front breadth overlaps the side ones and is stitched down on to them, and 
the frontmost brani « 
next until the centre back is reached. There the two are merely joined 
and stitched flat on either side. 

SOc 
UNGENEROUS BEHAVIOUR. 

Morx women have died through the mending of socks and: endless 
washing of dishes and daily striving to make ends meet, which meet but 
seldom, than of broken hearts. ’ : 

Nobody writes a story in which the heroine dies gracefully over a heap 
of ironing; but Nature has written them again and again, and we have not 
always had sight toread them. The way to keep the flies out of the oint- 
ment is simple, and easily discovered. We must keep great, big, loving 
hearts. Brains do not always help us to avoid ungenerous bebaviour. 
Intellectual wealth cannot supply the place of a thoughtful tenderness 
“ by constant watching wise.” 

The daughter who interprets Ohopin in the parlour while her mother 
struggies in the kitchen may be clever, a product-of this’enlightened, aye but 
she is not a true daughter, und the mother’s life is being repressed and 
nipped by the too constant burden. 


A PLEA FOR THE DOWRY. 

Enauisn fathers have a strong prejudice inst providing their 
daughters with morcage settlements. ‘Let them begin as we did,” the 
say. But in Edinburgh or Paris your friend remarke to you frankly: “ 
can afford only my modest style of living, because I must save for the 
matriage portions of my daughters.” 

Is there any reason in the lish prejudice? Is it fair treatment of 
the roy keg of the house that she should be guarded from every wind of 
heaven, lest it visit her face too roughly, be furnished with every appliance 
of comfort and ease, and on her wedding day be thrust out penniless P 

Is it fair treatment of the expected husband that she should he hahituated 
to live without work, and then be handed over to him with nothing she can 
call her own but a store of clothing and a parcel of bric-a-brac? 

What equality can exist where one supplies all the means of subsistence 
ee performs all the labour? A great injustice has been done to the young 

le. 


The parents have brought her up to live without work; they ought also 


to have provided for her maintenance. This has been the rule in older 


communities, and it will probably become the rule in ours. 


THE WAY TO WALK. 

Don’r tip the shoulders from side to side when walking. It is an 
exceedingly ungraceful habit. 

Don’t bend forward when walking, but hold the body erect, with the 
chest well arched and the hips thrown back. 

Don’t think that time wasted which you spend in acquiring a graceful 
gait, for it exercises a subtle and mighty charm. 

Don’t take the impetus forward from the heel, but from the ball of the 
foot. with a slight spring. 

Don’t hold the leg stiff, although it must be held straight. In this way 
one walks with the least physical expense and with the greatest ease, 
comfort, healthfulness, and beauty. 

Don’t fail to remember this rule, that in walking you should carry your- 
self so that a plumb line, dropped from your nose, would fall just an inch 
in front of your great toe. 

Don’t bend the knees in walking. No one wants to appear “ weak- 
kneed.” If you do, you cunnot be a poem when you walk. 

Don’t wear shoes run down at the heels, and don’t wear high-heeled 
and narrow-toed shoes. They are the inveterate enemies of § 

Don’t acquire theathletic, swinging gait, although it is thefad of the hour. 

Don’t drop forward from the waist, another fashionable style of walk- 
ing, and an exceedingly ugly one. : 

Don’t walk too far at first, when taking up outdoor exercise for the sake 
of your complexion. Bie short of being tired. 

Don't run upstairs. slowly and deliberately. Remember that you 
are lifting the weight of the body many times, and it is no light exercise. 

Don’t tread on the ball of the foot only. Put the whole foot, heel and 
all, lightly but squarely on the step. : . 

Don't bend over double when uscending a flight of stairs. Give the 
lungs full play, for you need plenty of breath, 


of each successive gore overlaps the front edge of the | 


CONDUCTED BY 
SOBEL. . .. 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


To Iasure Good Coffee P 
Always heat your pot before putting in 
the ground coffee; add a pinch of salt, and 
heat the pot again for a few minutes before 
slowly pouring on the water. 
To Scale Fish. 
There is some difficulty in scaling fresh- 


water fish, but it will be found easier if | 


they are dipped in boiling water for a few 
minutes before the attempt is made. 


Camomile Tea. 


Put one ounce of camomile flowers in z 


&@ quart of boiling water, and let it infuse 
on the hob for twenty minutes. From a 


wineglassful ta a breakfastcupful to be taken 


as a dose. 
emetic, and cold, as a tonic. 
To Remove Leather Work. 
Chair seats and table to; 
by friction.- First repair all jags with a 
little seccotine. When dry rub over the 
whole surface, with a flannel pad dipped in 
white of egg. When this is dry the leather 
will look. as new. 
Bev anes ~ 


get shabby 


n be made at home as follows: Shake ; 
together in a phial bottle two drachms of . 


castor oil, six drachms of almond oil, one 
drachm of essence of bergamot, and two’ 
drachms of rectified spirits. After ai 


thorough shaking the brilliantine is readyi; 


for ‘use. (Reply to Vanity.) 
To ‘Clarify Sugar. 


Break the sugar into a Bopper Be, and : 


to each pound allow two gills of water. 
Place on the fire, and cralaaite allow it 
to’ boil. Carefully remove the scum as it 
rises, throw in an additional half pint of 


water to each pound, and allow it to boil ; 


again. Skim very thoroughly, and strain 
through muslin. 
want’ for your fruit salads, (Reply to 
Devonta.) 


A Food Trial—He Knew He'd Done 
£* The Right Thing ”.: 

Docrors are the first to admit that chronic 
dyspepsia cannot be cured by drugs. So 
long as = food is not properly digeste1 
every cell in your body is starved, and every 
ores is getting correspondingly weak. The 
anly food that can reach these starved cells 
and pass quickly into the blood, is a food 
that is partially pre-digested so as to relieve 
the overtaxed stomach. 

That is why Grape-Nuts food effects mar- 
vellous cures of chronic dyspepsia, for in this 
food the starch of the grain is partially pre- 
digested in the process of manufacture. 
Realise this fact, and remember that Grape- 
Nuts is a complete food, containing phosphate 
of potdsh for the brain and nerve cells, and 
energising grape-sugar for the muscles, and 
you will understand why a clerk living at 
Tiford, Essex, should write us as follows: 

“After nine months’ suffering from chronio 
dyspepsia, under medical treatment, nearly 
the whole of that time, and going about 
afraid to eat anything, I was persuaded to 
try Grape-Nuts. I took it with warm milk, 
night and morning, and after a fortnight I 
knew I had done the right thing, for I felt 
so much better. I have used it regularly 
since, and during my three months on this 
dict I have had no occasion to seck medical 
advice. This regular use of Grape-Nuts has 
also streugthened my digestion remarkably, 
so that at my mid-day meal I can now eat 
heavy food? without any ill effects.” 

Name given by Grape-Nuts Co., 66, Shoe 
Lane, London, E.C. 

7d. per packet of your own grocer. 

Warninc.—Imitations of Grape-Nuts aro 
on the market, paying the retail grocer a 
special profit to push the sale. 

If you really want a skilfully and scientific- 

ally made brain food, ineist upon getting 
Grape-Nuts. Most grocers mit people 
supply -genuine articles without attempt to 
palm off something “just as good.” 
If your grocer tries to substitute some 
imitation uts” for genuine Grape-Nuts, 
perhaps the other grocer down the street 
might serve you more faithfully. 

If you find Grape-Nuts food a bit soft 
from tho late damp weather, put it in an 
oven with the door left open, and dry until 
crisp. Then add a sprinkle of sugar and 
some milk enriched with cream, and thero 
you are, the finest breakfast food extant. 


“ 


**Forty Famous Songs of England.” Worde and music one shilling. The greatest offer ever made to singers 
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anyone, and the only reply you get is a grunt. 
Sometimes, also, when I am ad ressing other people, 
my husband will suddenly ask what I am saying, 
and expect me to start a story all over again for 
his edification. I may add that on the day when 
P.1V. comes there is not so much as a grunt to be 
got out of him.”’ Your husband evidentl, 

has a sense of humour, ANNovED, for he hre adc 
a cheery little rtote on the back of your complaint. 
I am not going to take his part, or I think the 
habit of reading at meals is & bad one in every 
way. You can’t take in information ‘and food at 
the same time without paying for it in the long 
run. Point out to your husband that not only is he 
boring and or ae "ig but that he is also ruin- 
ing his digestion. “what I know of my own 
sex, the latter consideration will certainly weigh 
with him more than any other. argument. I admit 
fhat when there is a new number of P.W. in the 
house it is almost impossible to put it down, even 
at meal-times, so you might perhaps stretch a point 
and allow him to read on Thursdays, especially, as 


you say, on such occasions he refrains from grunting. 


—— 


Willy on the Topper. 

Writy rae Wasp, whose nest is in Hull, seems to 
be consumed with a fierce hatred for the top-hat. 
He demands to know how people who patronise such 
an article dare to travel third-class. “If they can 
afford to wear silk hats,” he writes, “and in man 

cases frock-coats, too, with their usual accompant- 
mente, they can surely afford to travel first.” He 
adds that whenever he sees an individual thus 
garbed sharing his railway carriage, he at once 
comes to the conclusion that the si -hatted one is 
trying to show off or else pretending to be a more 
important person than he is.————Come, 
come, Wuy, I think that your sting is too severe. 
In many forms of business a top-hat and a frock- 
cpat are quite essential, and it certainly doesn’t 
follow that the man wearing them is in the least 


degree “a su person.” If his own feelings 
were sania, hw would probably be much rather 
dressed in an ordinary lounge suit with something 
more le on his head than the regulation 
Stopper.” The latter is no sign that a man is well- 
off. He may be an assistant in a smart West End 
shop or a struggling young doctor on his way to see 
his first patient. to take a little less suspicious 
view of the motives which animate your lellow- 


my one screw-driver,” he writes, “I can alwa 

accomplish it with a short one I possess.” He 
attributes this to the greater flexibility of steel in 
the latter instrument—an lanation which he 
thinks will always hold good when one screw-driver 
is more effective than another. E. T., to whom [ 
am indebted for a lengthy and handeomely illus- 
trated article on the subject, maintains that the 
long variety is more powerful because less pressure 
is needed. Lack of space forbids my reproducing 
his interesting arguments, as it also prevents my 
dealing with the theories put forward by several 
other readers. I hope, however, that my original 
questioner will be able to drive a satisfactory solu- 
tion to his difficulty from one or other of these 
explanations. I do not know whether Mr. Edison 
or Lord Kelvin are regular readers of Pearson's 
Weekly, but if s0, perhaps they will be kind enough 
to send along an authoritative pronouncement. 


The Famous Forty. 
T wanr to direct your special attention to the foot- 
lines in this number of P.W. asely, beer of 
the clever way in which the titles of the songs have 
—_ used = —_ wisGclaeed one sr stories, 
and, secondly, and more es y, use you 
will j wulLknoek songs which 
have been collected together to form the famous 


med 

Copy or Original ? 

Epa sends me a somewhat novel idea in the way of 
art criticiem. “I have often been struck,” she 
writes, “by the fact that, although a work of art 
can be copied with such exactnets as to deceive ex: 
perts, the value of one is as nothing to the 
value of the other. I should very much like to 
know why the copy is not worth as much as the 


original picture, or ier: the painter of the ony is 
——— DA, 


favourites, well sung, always ge down well. Besides, 
in all the forty there must a song to suit you 
and your brothers and your sisters, too—and all for 


ur not so famous as the Well, 
one shilling. It’s. true economy, isn’t it? 


in the case of the original, the artist has created the 
picture out of his own brain. _ He has had to 
select the eubject, decide what colours to use, and 
how to paint them on the canvas in order to convey 
the impression he wishes to produce. All that the 
copyiet does is to imitate as nearly as possible 
the technical part of the proceedings. The result 
may be an almost exact reproduction of the original 
picture, but it is only natural that anyone who is 
interested in art should be willing to give.¢ hundred 
times as much for the work of the man to whose 
—— and talent the existence of the picture is 
ue. 


Midnight Music. 

Turre is a touch of pathos about the nom de plume 
adopted by A Disrursep ONE, who sends me a few 
inquiries on the subject of snoring. “I shall be 
thankful,” he writes, “if you can explain the reason 
of this very annoying habit, or offer any suggestion 
as to how it may be overcome. There are probably 


deprived of sleep by some inmate of the house 
“I~ your enumeration of modern crazes in a recent | Sddicted to practising on the nasal organ.” ——-~ 
issue,” writes G. C. K., “you seem to have over- The 
looked the ‘S Bee,’ which some few 
yen ago held public not ihdeed spell-bound, 
ut bound to spell. It had this to recommend it— 
it afforded all classes an opportunity of improving 
their orthography. Lo almerston in his day 
found the clerks in the Home Office Ross deficient 
in this respect, and I have seen it s' that the 
Duke of Wellington’s dispatches from the Continent 
contained errors of this iption. Of course, we 
have improved on all this, but I think a revival for 

a short period would be an fag gol - 
Perhaps it would, G. C. K., but I am afraid it is 


be ‘ 


Towns that Toddle. 

In a recent number of Pearsen’s a paragraph appeared 
entitled “Towns That Toddle,” in which it was 
stated that the famous bungalow town near Shore- 
ham had been acquired by an American syndicate 
who to erect there a pleasure ity by the 
sea for the benefit of Londoners. I am id by 
the Shoreham and Lancing Land Co., Ltd., who 
have purchased the property, that they are not an 
American syndicate, and have no intention of erect- 
ing a pleesure city or of altering the character of 
the bungalow town. 

Thread and Rosin. 

J. T. R. has been making experiments in a saddler’s 
workshop, and the results have puzsied him. He 
cannot understand how it is that so much strength 
is im to a few strands of weak-looking thread 
by -simply smearing them with rosin. After 
snapping two or three untreated strands with an 
ease which suggested Sandow at his best, he found 
that when these same threace had been doctored 
with rosin, the only result of his effort was to cut 
his hands, He writes to inquire the secret of this 


_—_—2 


com . 

principle of “United we stand—divided we fall,” 
a thread thus treated becomes much more powerful 
than it wae before. Beeswax or glue would produce 
practically the same result. 


—— 


Some More About Billiard Cues. 

In reference to a paragraph in the issue of P.W. dated 
October 3ist, Cusnion sends the following explana- 
tion as to why the butt of a billiard cue is made 
flat on one side. “It was originally made 80,” he 
writes, “in order to assist in the execution of a 
certain shot. This shot I have seen one of the 
leading professionals (Daweon) make use of on more 
than one occasion. It is generally applied during 
a run of close cannons, say along the top cushion, 
when the two object bal!s lie between the cue ball and 
the cushion. e cue is then placed on the cloth, 
and the player holds it near the sea one hand,- 


causes the offending noise. There. are several 
methods of treating such a complaint. At school, I 
remember, we to find a well-aimed boot or 4 
wet sponge not wholly without effect. Such remedies, 
however, are, of course, pay temporary! If a 
person afflicted with the abit of snoring were to 
consult a doctor, it would probably be found that 
adenoids, or small swollen glands, in the nasal passage 
were responsible. With tredtment these might be 
removed, and.a cessation of midnight music might 
then be reasonably expected. 


Faithlese Silver. 

Reavers of this page may remember a letter I pub- 
lished recently from G. E. W. referring to what 
is known as the “silver test” for mushrooms. Le 


in with the mushrooms while they were being 


much, after all. The Duke of Wellington, despite | <ooya4, and did not become discoloured it showed 


thus obviating the use of the long at the best his i ance, obtained quite a table amount , 4 
of times a very awkward instrument. "The flat of pry ong and an occasional error will always provide that these particular specimens a genes ag a 
the cue enables the striker to keep it steady ; where- | one’s friends with a lot of pleasure in ingon| yer? good to eat. Ihave just received a letter rom 


&s constant reader” in France, however, inclosing 

particulars of 8 case of wholesale “mushroom” 

poisoning at Pau, in which it is etated this test 

was actually used. A man and his wife and child 

all succum to some deadly variety of fungus, 

despite the fact that the piece of silver which the 

_ woman had put into the frying pan did not dis- 
r. Having iven publicity to 

G. E. W.’s “test,” which I have since learned is 


as, if the flat were not there, the cue would be 
entirely out of control, and would roll about on the 


their own superior knowledge. 


————$— 


Concerning Screw-drivers. 

A Few weeks aps a sent in a letter on 
the subject screw-drivers, with which I dealt on 
this page. He was anxious to know why a long 
instrument of this nature er 
than s short one. After some searching brain 


ance with the game, I have never come across the 
stroke you mention, CusHron, but I quite see that 
it might be a very useful one. Your explanation 
is certainly the mcet convincing that I have 

heard; by$ I fancy that it is not this consideration 
which peally, inkvecees manufacturers to retain the 


flat side. eir only reason for doing so, on their | work and several interviews with mechanically very widely believed in and followed, I think it 1s 

own statement, is, Ag said, because 't exiables | minded friends, I ventured on the suggestion that peo to call Come ig fact that ‘ is 
them to put on a small name-plate. it was not uncon: with the fact ~sevidens , not infallible. Probably it acts an 

that you could apply more force without jerking | °c some poisonous growths, but not in others. 

a the screw-driver the elit. ‘This has brought | 1® France the country people eat many forms © 

Reading at Meals. ; é inieture avalanche ‘of interesting’| -“£"™ b which ae a Sony iL _ a ibe 
Tax perfect husband has yet to born, and in an rresponde: fel: ini “who ha € |; in England, and are thus natur y more liable 

otherwise blissful matrimonial career, ANNorED has pen enough - make an occasional mistake. The ordinary mush- 


int to lodge against her epouse. “My - zoom is quite a distinct variety, and a careful ex- 


one 

husband will always read at meals,” she writes, “no 
matter whether I have friend staying with us or 
whether we are alone. I should not mind his doing 
so if he had no other time to read, but this ie not 
the case. It is 20 annoying when you speak to 


in my statement; but, peace aa , they i 


tion, ss P. hon re ows not 
. as mighit. at fit i imagined, goes a 
as might st Anes I fail to move @ screw oe 


Note.—A penknife will be awarded to each reader whose letter fs dealt with on this page 
or whose suggestion for a title ia used, 
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=| CONSUMPTION AND ITS CURE. 


bag the letter, and I'll present 


. I'm going to see 
your -¥> hog for the 
sake er beautiful eyes—of 
eV en [~ which, by the way, she would | REMARKABLE DISCOVERY OF AN EFFECTIVE TREATMENT 


'e not give me a glimpse. You 


tf TD ne tight nity, can't pou?” 
© straight thing, can’t you?” 
Jim Robertson sat down and 
- wrote the letter. 
“Miss Coverdale goes down 
The Story of an Old Legend, ue te mative ho handed it 
the Terror it Inspired, and the over; “it would afford a useful 


Or those who may read this article, there will be few 
who have not at some time mourned the loss of relative 
or friend through one or another of the various Sepa d 
forms of Consumption. Sad experience has tanght rich 
and poor, young and old, to dread the appearance of 
the t ic g topes of tuberculosis, for the disease is 

y 


7 rarely cured ordinary methods of treatment, and 

Happiness it Eventually Brought. opportunity eel tye wont | each year causes 60,000 deuths in the United Kingdom 
~~ with her. t+ me know how alone. . ‘ 

things go, will you? ” The story of the centuries of experiment and research 

By JOHN LE BRETON. That afternoon when Viola which have their culminat‘on in the discovery of a 


Sriniiwe’s | wide, sparsely led heal Mary! ho are 
~~ orm a rea 
heavy tour. | Central Station, s was conemonlously Op roached by 
ing car, a | an athletic-loo man, who mee § her with a 

letter from Mr. James Roberteon, and d permission 


workman.- 
like-looking 30 b.p. Beeston-Humber, was throbbing and | to wait while she made herself acquainted with its 
contents. 


pounding sway impatiently down in the street, with a ; 
swarthy  eafiear oe. wheel. Ite owner was He did not have to wait long. In a couple of minutes 


in 

the waiting-room essrs. his solicitors, | she glanced from the stiffly-written sheet, : 
where he had glanced at his watch half-a-dozen times in | him oa excellent Gpportunlty’ of cheevving heen ores 
- —~e ee os. die ig id Ram been surmising about. They were big, 

e of gi & message e | dark, velv rown eyes, and we t fill it 
managing-clerk and of ie d the office when the door | the Gossiah geaieds po relief. ee ore “7 7 
of the inner room opened, out came the head of the “Oh! how pee how very good of Mr. Robertson,” 
firm, i the client with whom he hid been | she said impu ively ; “and you are really prepared to 


occup! : come down with me, now? 

She was such an amazingly oe that Stirling | She was looking into his good-humoured face, remark- 
permitted himself a longer look at than good manners | ing his confident, matter-of-fact air, ais general 
warranted. Perhaps 7 rs of age, possibly | appearance of strength and activity, and all with an 
younger, with e fair and flaw skin and dead-gold | entire absence of personal feeling, excepting for & 
hair, thickly clustered under the shade of her ayernies growing and comforting conviction that here in was 
trey hat and almost hiding her delicate ears. She held | the very man to cope with the gloom and .nystery into 
her head down as she , but Stirling noticed the i 


which ehe was returning. 
mournful droop of the utiful mouth, and caught a Stirling found a corner-seat for Miss Coverdale, and 
disturbing glimpse of tears upon the long, downcast 


took his place beside her, the demure maid being rele 
eyelashes. i 


e . to the farther end of the carriage. While the train 
Within a couple of mfnutes she had gone, and Stifling | plunged through open country, Miss Coverdale made him 
was closeted with his solicitor. acquainted with some of the details of the life before 

Jim Robertson had been at school with Stirling, and | him, and at last, hesitatingly, she mentioned the 
was barely five years his senior, though fast-silvering . 
hair afd a shrewd, ascetic face gave him a d ive air 
of middle-age. He was a busy man, and he looked with 
urgent eo Stirling, who preserved an absorbed 
silepce while fidgeted with a paper-knife and scored 
little dents into the desk with it. . 

“You didn’t come here to show me your classic 
profile?” he suggested. 

Stirling’s immobility broke up into ready laughter. 

“T came here to tell you that I am going ab 
to-night on a motoring trip of indefinite length, and that 
all business arrangemente——” 

“Relating to the property of one of the richest and 
most idle young men in the British Isles, are to 
managed 80 as to relieve him of the least pin-prick of 
carking care. Very well, sir.” . 

“What an eae jim that itl hag who was with 
you just now,” said Stirling, ir wantly. 

“Miss Coverdale? Yes. By the way, she wants me 


certain cure for Consumption and all forms of tuber- 
culosis, cannot be told in a brief paragraph. Since the 
practice of medicine becume a recognised profession, 
the leading scientists and physicians of each generation 
have devoted their lives and fortunes to the acsrch for 
a specific or method of treatment which would cure the 
deadly Consumption. 

The persisteuce which knows not the meaning of 
discouragement, however, eventually overcomes 
obstacles, and to-day every sufferer from Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, or any allied throat or 
h trouble, can be quickly cured and restored to 

fect health. This statement may be received Ly 
some with scepticism, for it is admittedly ut variance 
with the generally accepted view of the incurable nature 
of Consumption. Yet because of the remarkable cures 
effected by the new treatment with which this article 
deals, it would seem that the hope of recovery can no 
longer be denied to any Consumptive, however aggra- 
vated and serious his condition may have become. 
Far-advanced and seemingly hopeless cases of Con- 
sumption have been cured by this remarkable discovery, 
and it has been used with perfect success in serious 
cases of Asthma, Bronchitis, and Catarrh. 

Those who have Consumption or any serious throat 
or lung trouble can investigate this new treatment for 
themselves, for the Company organised to give this 
discovery broadcast to humanity, are prepared 
to send a valuable book on the treatment and cure of 
Consumption, and also a free trial treatment of the 
cure itself to every sufferer. Readers of Pearson's 
Weekly are required to send merely their name and 
address to The Derk P. Yonkerman Oo. Ltd., Dept. 264, 
6 Bouverie Street, London, E.0. An application for 
the book and free trial implies no ob of 
kind to the Company, and of remarka 


know whether it is a trick of his imagination or 
There is a verandah at Coverdale, which runs along the 
south side of the house, right under the tower. 
roof of the verandah is used as a balcony, and my 
father’s rooms open on it. On that balcony, he declares 
that he has seen the white cat on the last four Fridays.” 
The maid's wandering eyes gave a hint of alert ears, 
and by common consent they left the subject. A couple 
of hours brought them to a tiny station with oil-lamps 
twinkling through the early November dusk. A small 
brougham was in waiting, and the maid went willingly 
to the box-seat, beside a smart, young coachman. There 
wa short rye over good “ ae and then 
as they passe ween a pair of eplendid, old, wrought- 
iron ein, the girl said: “‘ There Coverdale.” 


cures repo 
cure may well be wi upon every one in need of such 
treatment.—[ADvrT. 


100,000 


to find a sort of i ge for her father—if : 
k itable fellow I'd obliged if | An avenue of dismal Scotch firs curved up to a huge, 
Yon Ememed him to me, Must be wel eatly cigec, a | stone building, whose lofty tower crested dark inter- 


vening shrubberies. Stirling noted the weedy drives, the 
rough lawns, and the rust on the gates, and speculated 
as to the feelings of the next heir. 

Miss Coverdale did not wait to announce the secre- 
tary’s arrival. With a charming air of proprietorship, 
she took him directly to her father’s rooms, and intro- 
duced him. Mr. Coverdale, a fall, slight man, with a 
nervous, rd face, was cow iteelf, but Stirling 
saw quite plainly that he had no desire for a secretary, 
or @ companion, or, indeed, for the society of any | 


stranger whatsoever. ~— 

He evidently had no intention of chilling his daughter's 
pleasure in the new arrangement, but as soon as she ha 
gone away to take off her wraps, he turned upon the 
newcomer, brusquely, with— 

“I suppose you've been told that I suffer from 
delusions!” 

“TJ have an open mind, Mr. Coverdale,” was the 
prompt response. . . 

That made a good impression. 

“Well, that’s something,” agreed the haggard man; 
“(there are people who deny us our soul because they 
haven't seen one. I tell you I never saw a white cat 
about this.place during the last two years until four 
weeks ago, and it has appeared on four Fridays, suc- 
cessively. I saw it on the baloony, and it could not 
possibly have climbed up there. It could only have 
Laat f there through one of my four rooms, and [’ll 
swear it never did that. Come and Took.” . 

He led the way into the next room, where the windows 
opened on to a Lalcony some sixty feet in length. Ihe 
supporting pillars were so far under the floor that no one, 
by climbing up and stretching out to the edge to get a 
grip. art | awing up; not even a cat. Tho halcony 
could not be reac from below without the aid of a 
ladder. Stirling looked upward. There was a suite of 
rooms above, corresponding to those used by the master 
of the house. Over theso was a steep roof. Mr. Cover- 
dale saw the a ge glance, and answered it. 

0 


decent sort generally, but, above all, of a cheerful turn 
of mind. I'd give a good Geal to be able to put my hand 
on the right eort of man, but I haven't much hope, 
because it's a question of time.” ; 

“What's the hurry!” ssked Stirling, sta at him 
curiously over a fres cigarette—‘ Oh! go on,” 
impatiently, ‘if it’s a mystery, all the more reason w 
you should explain. You dont 
any fellow I know up @ blind alley, do you! Is the 
cs ee Coverdal 

“No, no. Six mo verdale was as 
keen and fresh as you on 1,” Robertson said quickly; 
“it’s the most extraordinary affair. Well—I'll tell you. 
Two years , this man and his daughter came over 
om Australia &, ee of oe, 
amily place in mid-Bucks, know. There 
tail, } think, he has been ne sg 
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This Phenomenal Offer is made to the readers of Pearson's 
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in 80 different Turkey 
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able self-shades of 


BEAL 


who is otherwise nage 
“Now comes tne a 


is ‘orctold by the vance on seven successive 
fdas ite a ton Coverdale’s nd- 
father, from whom he inherits, left a record of having 
seen the apparition six times successively. Whether he 
saw it the seventh time is not known, for he died 
suddenly He was & brisk old fellow, too, who sus- 
pected trickery, and searched exhaustively to 
detect it——” ; _ 
“And now the present man hag seen the white cat? 
interrupted | Stirling, with increasing interest; “how 


Sample Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 
thus showing the identical quality we su; = all sizes. They 
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legraphic Address: “ pse, Leeds.” Cheques 
_ . P.0.'s payable te— 
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“and Miss Coverdale says that he is fast becoming a 
mental and physical wreck. He is obsessed by the fear 
of this apparition. As @ last resource she has conceived 
the idea of getting someone to be with him constantly, 

*frcen brooding upon the subject which 


Stirling stood up and buttoned his coat. 
“When shall I go down?” he inquired. 
Robertson rose also. ee 
“You!” was all he could find to say; — you: 
“Am I pot well-educated, a decent sort, and of & 
cheerful turn of mind? More—I am s personal friend 


of tcl hom can recommend with heartiness 
bor ring pan eninusiaam. Don't argue. Sit down and 


precaution to screw up every window and door, and to 
ut a seal over every screw. ‘There is no way of access 
bo the roof, which, you see, 18 exceptionally steep. 
“The tower?” suggested Stirling. . 
There were two narrow windows in it, the lower 
thirty feet up, the higher twenty feet above that. The 
(Continued on next page.) 


“Forty Famous Songs of England.” Words and music one shilling, The greatest offer over made to einsers, 
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became aware that the cat was tied to a line, and that 
it was being dragged upward. 

Shouting’ like ® madman in his excitement and 
triumph, tried to snap the connection, and possess 
hi f of the s animal. The line gave a 
tremendous. jerk, and swung the cat right out of his 
hands. He gave it up for lost then, but a moment 
later he saw it dangling just above his head, screaming, 
and trying to climb the wall, yet going no higher. 

He anatched a chair from the room, mounted it, and 
cut the. line, which was now only swaying with the 
movements of the cat. He carried tho frightened 
creature in, and put it down on the rug in front of the 


fire. : 

“The phantom,” he said; “the family legend—the 
seventh warning!” : 

He burst’ into mmatesdy, Sarat. The cat's snowy 


“Don't, father, don't,” pleaded Viola, pale and 
shuddering; but he was not to be. restrained, 1 gp 
and talking boisterously, and showing s dreadful an!- 
mosity toward his silent and downcast step-brother. 

Time, at Coverdale, resolved itself into a period of 
waiting for the on-coming Friday. Viola d to fade 
in the Ecard atmosphere of home, growing paler 
and ho eyed as each night brought them nearer to 
the dreaded one. She listened with pathelic gratitude to 
all Stirling’s common-sense arguments, but an unexpected 
sound would turn her faint and set her shuddering. 

The unfortunate head of the house, formerly the most 
temperate of men, drugged himself into temp: fe - 
fulness by ing quantities of raw spirits, with the 
inevitable result that he became an easier than ever 
to the terror of the situation. On Friday afternoon he 
ceased So: seed himeelf, and sat gazing out on to the 
balcony, pallid as a corpse, his thin, interlaced fingers 
writhing continuously over each other. — 

At twilight Viola seated herself in the room, and, 
armed with a gun, Stirling took up a tion beside her. 
Mr, Grantham Coverdale, whose unbelief had completely 
broken down, declined to be posted on the roof of the U , purr 
tower, where the cat had seemed to disappear, but he | ing im the firelight, the ve personification of domestic 
agreed to watch in the upper tower room, protected as it | peace and content. Then he turned and stared more 
‘was its fixed windows. : ‘| than ever, for his daughter had thrown herself into 
Buring sat there in the gradual dask, and wondered if | Stirling’s arms, and was sobbing out her joy and relicf 
he had dreamed glittering, modern London, and friendly, | om, the young man's sturdy shoulder. : 
commonplace faces, and th sunshiny life of flying motom | “It’s too bad to ee you a couple of shocks in as 
and open roads. There was the haunted man, Syuddled many minutes, Mr. Coverdale,” said Stirling, reddening 
into his chair, motionless save for the incessantly twisting | » little, and making a determined resistance to his 
hands. Once his hard breathing ended in a broken sob, | beloved’s efforts to free herself, *‘ but, of course, you've 
and t&n Viola's soft, trembling hand came stzaling | been, too much engrossed with these untrustworthy 
toward Stirling for r sympathy, and got it'in a strong, | warnings to notice how it was with us. I—I am in a 
warm clasp. She then, never thinking how he 


position to marry. Robertson, your solicitor, will tell 
had hogs to re-shape the future, and to amplify it | you all you want to know about me. I’m Keith Stirling, 
gloriously. 


: of Ardross, and Derwent Manor, and 117 Park Lane.” 
Straining their eyes to peer into the semi-darkness they | . * 


_“Then why the dickens are you here as my secretary, 

watched 4m. The cold air streamed in from the open.| sir?” Mr. Coverdale not unna urally demanded. 

window. It was a windless night, and no sound broke | . ** Because I was converted to a belief in love at first 

the profound stillness. sight some three weeks ago, in the waiting room at Jim 
Silently, quite unaccounta a pale, formless thing | Robertson’s office. There was no stipulation that your 

ap on the rail of the alco , and seemed to ant secretary must be a poor man. Anyhow, I maintain that 
nse attitude, gueping hysterical 


I'm a success.” 
Like a flash 


roof was flat, and battlemented, and there was some fine 
carved stone-work about the upper part. 

“Both those are fixed windows,” Mr. Coverdale told 
him; “they are cemented in. The trap-door leading to 
the roof is securely padlocked. I've examined the » 
and I am sure that no one has been there lately—the dust 
proves that.” : . 

Stirling looked at him critically. The man was ill, 
weak, thoroughly unstrung. — 

“Why not go away, and leave the apparition to be 
dealt with by «some competent person—myself, for 
instance?” he asked. | ; 

** Because 1’m bound by legal instrum@nts to put in 
three months of the year, from November to January, on 
these premises,” returned the invalid, snappishly. “I'm 
not waiting here to see this horror from week to week, 
by choice, { can assure you,” and he turned back sharpl. 
into his fire-lit rooms, leaving Stirling to follow him, an 
to close the window against the raw night air. 

At eight o'clock Stirling went downstairs into a huge, 
shadowy dining-hall, where a little table brilliant with 
silver and glass and rose-shaded lights, sparkled like a 
gem in the midst of surrounding darkness. He partook 
of a dainty and well-eerved dinner in company with 
st parece, and the next morning he breakfasted 
with her. 

The master of Coverdale refused to leave his rooms 
until, as he grimly said, he was “carried out” of them. 
Stirling reminded himself, with satisfaction, that he had 
anticipated no such favours from fortune when he decided 
to undertake the duties of a secreta’ me 

At noon, he went to place himself at the disposal of 
his employer, and found him with a stout, pleasant-faced 
man, who was introduced as: 

“Mr, Grantham Coverdale, my step-brother.” 

This was the next heir, and he appeared to be a man 
who ‘took life easily. His fresh-coloured face and pro- 
truding blue eyes threw into piteous contrast his 
brother’s melancholy jooks. He made merry on the 
subjeet of the white cat until the invalid’s jarred nerves 
were nearly beyond his control, and his sunken eyes 
began to look almost murderous as they fixed themselves 
upon the plump, good-humoured, careless creature. 

Stirling made a diplomatic interruption by asking for 
instractions with regard to some dence. 

Grantham Coverdale took the hint, and rose. 

“But I shall come round again this evening, old man, 
when r cat will be due,” he assured his brother, 
“* just make sure that there is no hanky-panky. We 
can’t stand that, you know,” and sternness overspread 
ple sapeubic face st the idea, which was apparently new 

“Mr. ‘Stirling and .I can manage,” he was informed. 
Grantham took no offence. 

““There can't be too many watchers,” he said. “I 
shall come. Cheer wp, Egerton. Fifty white cats 
wouldn't make me fret. You are worrying yourself into 


your grave.” 
“That will.be all to the good. as far as you are con-' 
cerned,” was the rancorous reply. - This time Grantham 
dale looked angry, and hurt algo. 
age rotten thing to ay to me, Sell it?” he asked 
uietly. He went away without ing again, passing 
is lees at the door with an and a cart * good- . 
mere She looked at him anxiously, évidently fear-: 
ing that there had been some disagreement between him 
a = org a no questions. . 
n set in, Mr. Cove: grew unceasing] 
more: restless and nervous. He would neither read, af 
allow Stirli to read to him. He turned awa 
haughtily when his independent secretary bluntly 
rematked that he seemed determined to see the white 
cat, and thete was a coolness between them for a time. 
At :about five o'clock Stirling installed Miss Coverdale: 


em. 
Mr. "hoverdsie straightened himself, and stared at 
the unconscious creature, which was purring and bask- 


He looked at the busy cat. Mr. Coverdale aleo 
returned to a close contemplation of the animal. A 
ant brought in a telegram and presented it two 
Stirling. It was from Robertson, and it ran: 
“How goes it? Anxious to know.” 
Stirling laughed, and scribbled a reply, Viola look- 
ing over his der. He handed it to Mr. Coverdale 


for perusal. 7 

« May send it, sir?” he-asked. 

“White cat ured and basking on the domestic 
hearth. Will instruct you re marriage settlements on 
a ling.” 

r. Coverdale’s gaze returned to the Juxuriating cat. 
Then he looked up, and met his daughter’s eyes. 

“Very well,” he said quietly. 

Dr. Buzzard came ing'm, and they all went out on 
the balcony. Stirling set fire to the hanging line, and 
the little flame.began to eat it up. <A faint breeze 
fanned it, and at length it was observed to run up past 
the. window of the tower room and die out at one of 
the huge stone balls just beneath the roof of the tower. 

The village lads were called down, afforded a sight 
of the mysterious cat, and sent on their way, amply 
rewarded. ‘Then Stirling and Dr. Buzzard went to 
investigate. — - 

They went on to the roof of the tower. Stirling tied 
his ket knife to a string, and lowered it until it 
reached the carved stone work, and halted at the great 
ball which was set in an oval recess. Next he measured 


P ton Coverdale was arently out of his mind. 
Ho had fallen in a heap by the side of: his chair, and was 
gibbering nonsense.. ; 

Stirling climbed over the balcony, let himself han 
from the edge, and then dropped to the ground, eo tha 
not an instant might be lost in the search for the wounded 
animal. He called for light, and the servants brought 
lamps and candle lanterns. ‘They found no cat, nor any 
““ of blood. im 
sees, elt so eet 
loun ‘0 -send for 
medical hd wichoad Titey. For twenty-four hours the 
doctor was with him seas oomeany, and then, to the 
astonishment of everyone about him. 

On Friday he insisted on leaving his bed; and he spent 
the whole narning writing, making no secret of the fact 
that he was atten to a few last details which would 
enable him to leave earthly affairs in perfect order. 
His composure was an —— contrast with his 
P terrors, and Dr. Buzzard augured the 
worst from the c! 


hange. 

Hig appearance was pitiful, but it wae scarcely worse 
than that of Grantham Coverdale, who came over early 
beside her father, and made an exhaustive search of the | in the afternoon and sat with his brother, makin 
four rooms, He proceeded to the upper suite, unsealed , spasmodic efforts to chat of old’ times, and to recal 
and unscrewed a door, and examined’ the whole place | incidents of their boyhood. 
carefdlly. Every seal ‘and every screw was intact, and | The men-ervants had offered to join in the watch. 
even chimneys had been effectually blocked. He | but they were all so unnerved by the occurrences of 
went out, and secured the door in precisely the same | the past eix weeks that — preferred to do without 
mannér as before. ’ | their assistance. Dr. Buzzard was to look out from 

In the hall he encountered Mr. Grantham Coverdale, ,| the tower room, in place of Grantham Coverdale, who 
and, taking him to the tower, Feces him on guard at | promised to remain upon the premises, but frankly 
one of the fixed windows. For self he had reserved | confessed that his nerves would not stand another sight 
the position on the roof of the tower, and, unobserved | of the white cat. 
by aazoon, | he provided himself with a gun before he pe of young men, bold spirits from the neigh- 
wen re. 

A high wind was blowing, bringing a cold rain with | Stirlin to. the roof of the tower, and instructed to watc 
it, and. before long his fingers were numb, and he was | the —- f+ 9% : 
wet-to the skin. Soon it became difficult to see the | While it was yet light, Stirling and Dr. Buzzard 
balcony, end. he was wondering what to do, when || paced the balcony, talking to be overheard ithin the 
suddenly the window of Coverdale’s room was:| room sat ane 
flung open, and.a fearful screech, the screech of a his side. man was looking straight in front of him, 
maniac, rang out upon the wind. He fancied that he | with blank, Log ag “2, looking, looking, with 
saw a ge blotch moving _ the balcony, and he | aching intentness, for ing he and abhorred. 

the thunder of the shot bringing out booming | ‘‘What if he does see a cat to-night,” said Stirlin 
echoés from below. . contemptuously. ‘It would be a good thing to get i 
The pale blotch sprang upward, seeming to climb the | done and over. ‘To-morrow he will know that the sight 


same time he distinct] rd the shrill mewing of a| ‘‘No more than seeing his dinner,” was the outspoken 
cat. Involuntarily he drew back and clubbed hts gun. | reply. A whisper ed after it, to Stirling’s ears 
A minute passed, two minutes, and still it did not | alone, “The shock to a weak heart. : 
come “into his view, although it had red to be| The doctor halted and looked at his patient uneasily 
rushiig up toward him at lightning speed. E He stepped | as he passed through the room on his. way up to the 
forward and looked over the edge. ‘ tower. The light from a lamp fell upon Mr. Coverdale’s 
‘Phe cat had vanished as though it had never been. face, and ehowed leaden-blue lips, and cheeks that 
He hurried downstairs and found Grantham Coverdale | seemed to have fallen in more perceptibly within the 
with his mecthen, Sad niece. es ogo had seen ar hour. —_ aa dae ik a 
the cat a r scamper bare the | - i wa TO ing minutes, 
whiten, and go on le the roof of the Sites after with how: life trembli “4 in the ba = Stirling 


admission for air and light had to be sary circumspectly 
arranged. ‘Stirling understood at once that the great 
stone ball, which was chained no doubt, swung, by the 


thug allowing some ‘eighteen inches of outlet to light 
and air. Froth that Satlet the cat must have beer 


Both men_ hesitated, vaguely — some horror to 
ater, when they 
climbed in and turned their lanterns around. The dead 


body 
i came in one corner. ; 

: was a ‘dead man, too. 

coe immense ball had balay awa es ner 
pecte haps inadverte: jerked while the strug- 
le for ths suspended cat was going on. It had caught 

man and crushed him out of existence. He was 
eer Coverdale, who an hour ago had been the 
ne , : 
rf ee 


Juz: “I hear you are a prominent candidate in 
the race for Miss Richleigh’s affections.” 


the: ~ ee i aie Corgracls bad. only seen | stood close to heed tigi He Rita Linn Marag the = a - Well, not too prominent. I am one of the 
rom cage window, longed strain of waiting was telling upon‘ him, as it ‘ i mae 
Eres" Baee Pe Spiel | Ste cho iy tao oe ate ine oa | 
lass after g ? of whispere rom | Su ly, with a. long, wai und a bound, Max: “D'yer-ka : sd tute 
i - daughter. he n to laugh foolishly, | the cat was almost him. to d : Tue SmauL Man: “D'yer know wot ‘appen 
Bis terrified weirdness of the oe. - a preci himself upon it. vlad esperation, | tact man wot called me a liar?” 


“ times,” he cried, ‘‘and I have two weeks | A warm, living. was in his grasp! Tooth and The Large Man: “No.” . : - 
more to live! ” Here, Grantham, come on, and drink; | claw he felt stréet tauliek him cavegely, bat he- held The Small Man: “He was fined ten shillings for 
*Seven white warnings for the next hefr.’” on, and fought against soime ‘unseen force. Then he . insultin’ language.” 


Does your wife let you go to smoXing concerte? If not buy “Forty Famous Songs of England,” and have.a concert at home. 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 14, 1907. 


SUPPLEMENT TO PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


RECENTLY a 
tailor sued a cus- 
tomer under the 
following _ circum- 
stances. The cus- 
tomer ordered a suit, 
was measured, and 
the clothes were cut, 
but the customer 
never attended to 
have them fitted. 
After waiting several 
months, the tailor 
sent in his bill. 
“ But,” objected the 
customer, “I have 
not had my clothes. 
You shou'd finish 
them and send them 
home before you ask 

. me to pay.” 

The tailor said that he had had no such orders, and 
that it was customary, unless otherwise stipulated, 
for a purchaser to attend at the shop to have his suit 
fitted. Basing his case on this custom, he went to 
law. It is stated that the case was absolutely un- 
precedented, but the tailor won his suit and obtained 
judgment with costs. . 

e tailor is notoriously long-suffering. No other 
tradesman allows such lengthy credit, and many a 
man who has not the price of a meal in his pocket is 
still able to present a good appearance to the world. 

But even a tailor will turn, and then follow County 
Court cases, which sometimes involve knotty points of 
law. A customer refused to pay his bill because his 
clothes did not fit. He appeared in them in court, 
avowing that the trousers were two inches too short, 
and that the coat “bagged like a night-shirt in tho 
wind.’ The judge admitted that the suit looked 
“curious.” But when the tailor proved that the man 
had worn the garments for several days before 
returning them, the customer was condemned to pay. 

It may be agreed at tho time of ordering that a 
tailor should call at his customer’s house to try on. 
But in such a case it ig as well for the customer not 
to lose his temper over a misfit, 26 did a certain 
French Count. 

| A COSTLY DISPLAY OF Temper. | 

The Count was so annoyed that he hurled the dis- 
pleasing garments out of the window, whereupon they 
were promptly seized by a passing tramp, who ran 
off with m. The tailor sued the Count for the 
price of his suit, and won his case without trouble. 

A decision which on the face of it seems cruel in 
the extreme was given last winter by Mr. Justico 
Walton. A firm of outfitters sued the executors of a 
decéased Colonel of Volunteers for moro than two 
thousand pounds’ worth of uniforms and equipments 
supplied to the regiment. It appears that, by the 
Volunteer Act of 1863, the property of a Volunteer 
corps is vested in its commanding officer. He is 
liable for all orders to tradesmen given on behalf of 
the corps,-yet. at his death his liabilities-do not pass 
to his successor in command. This was the reason 
why Mr. Justice Walton was obliged to give his 
decision against the Colonel’s heirs. : 

Dressmakers must, as a rule, be more careful than 
tailors as to whom they give credit. A West-end 
dressmaker sued a tea traveller to recover £109 for 
dresses supplied to his wife. It was proved that the 
husband made his wife a dress allowance, which she 
exceeded, and on this account the jury dismissed tho 
case. 


But what is the dressmaker to do in such cases? 
She cannot be expected to know the private arrange- 
ments as to dress allowance between a man and his 
wife. The fact is that, under the present state of our 
law, the unscrupulous wife has everything her own 
way. She.can obtain as much credit as possible; sho 
cannot be touched, and the husband can refuse to pay 
on the ground that the articles supplied are not 
necessaries. 

Here is a case of interest to the restaurant-kceper. 
A customer gave a ten-pound note to a waiter, asking 
him to change it. The waiter gave it to the door- 
keeper; the fetter sent a boy out to change it. Tho 

y never. returned. Who wag _liable—customer, 
waiter, door-keeper, or restaurant proprietor? The 
matter came before the Westminster nty Court, 
and it was decided that the customer was the person 
liable. The matter, said Judge Lumley Smith, was 
outside the scope of the servant’s employment. . 

Here is another question of liability. A large 
Waggon belonging to an Essex farmer was turning 
out of the ‘Borough Market, when in passing a 
restaurant it caught in the sun-blind, tearing it down 
and doing ten guineas’ worth of damage. The 
defendant proved that the road was up, and conse- 
quently he could not. help tho waggon catching the 
blind.” But the restaurant-keeper showed that the 
hind had been where it was for fourteen years, and 
complied with the City regulations. 

In common justice.it would seem that tho company 
who had ed the road were liable, but the unfor- 
tunate farmer had to pay. 


“7 Dreamt 1 Dwelt in Marble Halls 


THE ADVENTURES OF A DUCHESS. 


Entertaining a Slum Audience. 


Some excellent stories in illustration of the curiously 
emall things that please the children and poor in the 
slums were told the other day by a clergyman, the 
Rev. RB. Gales, in one of the monthly reviews. 
Perhaps the best dealt with the experiences of two 
ladies, who, he held, with truth, typically illustrated 
= pcoiencnal and the amateur philanthropist at 

ork. 

Both, it seems, were great ladies. The amateur, 8 
duchers, was one of the most beautiful women of her 
generation, while the professional was of an un- 
romantic, practical English type, who believed, for 
instance, in stout boots and highly polished faces, 
and no—no nonsense. : 

One eventful day, however, the amateur asked tho 
profegsional to take her to a gathering of slum dwellers 
in the East End of London, and on the evening agreed 
the beauty went, punctual to the minute, at the time 
arranged, to her friend’s house. As the footman 
threw open the door, picture the surprise of the elder 
lady (herself in the dowdy garments supposed to be 
peculiarly appropriate to the performance of good 
works) to see the entrance of a dazzling apparition in 
court dress, a tiara upon her head, profusely adorned 
with priceless family jewels, among them what the 
Italians call a vezzo, a hanging necklace of marvellous 
pearls. 

“My dear! Oh, my dear!” gasped the professional, 
falling helplessly into the nearest chair. “Don’t you 
realise that I have arranged to take you to one of the 
dirtiest, lowest, most squalid slums? I can’t promise 
that you will bring any of that back with you.” 

Curiously enough, the beauty merely laughed. “It’s 
all right,” she said, “I quite understand you. But 
poor people love beautiful things. Their children, 
cepecially, are captivated with fine dresses and feathers, 
Just wait. I have not made a mistake. You will 


And the professional did see—the amateur was right. 
There was -nobody in the eyes of those poor, half- 
starved, half-naked slum dwellers to compare with 
this dazzling young beauty, who had done them the 
infinite honour of. coming to see them in her prettiest 
jewels and frocks. For once even the sharpest thieves 
amongst them forgot the main business of their 


gers. ‘ 

Really, there is no doubt about it, poor children 
love beautiful things. In fact, that is the whole 
object of the Poor Children’s Yuletide Ascociation— 
put into a single sentence—to provide beautiful things 
for the little denizens of our slums at Christmas, when, 
if ever, the most lonely, desolate, and stricken hearts 
should. for at least one day rejoice. The Poor 
Children’s Yuletide Association aim at reaching the 
thousands who are now forgotten by the charitable 
in the rush of other cares. 

It offers opportunities for doing good to anybody 
who has a conscience open to fecl for the sufferin 
of theso little ones. It says, in effect, to the hard- 
working man of business, “We know you cannot 
spare time to this effort, but you can spare 
and can forward us a subscription, to enable 
others to do your share in this great, glad Christmas 
work, 

To the mother, with the great mother heart of her 
sex, however, its call is equally insistent.. To her it 

leads, not only for donations, deep as is its need 
or them, but for work—not only for gifts 
of toys, and dolls, garments, games, and sweet- 
meats, but -also for a personal interest in P.C.Y.A. 
affairs. ‘We know you are busy,” it eays, with 
absolute candour. “We know that you have dozens 
of calls upon your time; but, at the same time, we 
ask you to think, how Christmas will soon be here, 
how your. heart then will be vaguely troubled as you 
remember mothers’ motherless thousands in the slums. 
Lay up, then, your Christmas gladness now by fcrm- 
ing a local committeo amongst your friends for the 
P.C.Y.A., by organising working parties and collecting 
subscriptions, or merely by forming a working party 
in-your own home, or at some school, class, or institute 
with which you are connected. And when Christmas 
Day of 1 does come round, hundreds of un- 
known children and mothers in disease-smitten homes 
and poverty-stricken rookeries will bless the fruit of 
your self-sacrifice and toil.” . ; 
"Even children, great and small, big and little, poor 
and rich, can materially help the Poor Children’s 
Yuletide Association this Christmas if they are resolute 
and in earnest. Thus, some can send little sums of 
money from their money-boxes to the P.C.Y.A. Others 
can collect subscriptions from their friends, com- 
panions, and relations; and all can enter the com- 
petitions for making toys, and take equal chances of 
winning some handsome prizes. The hon. secretary 
of the Poor Children’s Yuletide Association has his 
addrese at THe Stanparp Offices, 104, Shoe Lane, 
London, E.C. He is. only too glad to answer any 
child’s questions about the society and its competi- 
tions, and he will even send grants in money to help 
working parties (to whom also will be awarded num- 
bers of valuable prizes), in order to stimulate their 
zeal and good spirits. 


ABOUT a year ago 
it was announced 
that a method had 
been’ patented for 
making rotary steam ° 
turbines _reversib'e. 
So enormously valu- 
able is this patent 
that the inventor 
received £195,000 for 
his patent. 

e inventor was 

a man named 
Develin, a railway 
fireman, who had for 
ears working F ty, 

‘or about £2 a week. Ry) Sen 
When at list his 

tent was properly 
led and he had 
received his money, 
he told a reporter that he had completed his model 
more than two years previously. Presently he became 
aware that he wes being shaddowed, and he was soon 
convinced that there was a plot to steal his secret. 

Eventually he was forced to the desperate expedient 
of burning his plans, destroying his model with dyna- 
mite, and carrying all details in his head until he 
could save enough money to properly safeguard and 
patent a new model. 

Perhaps the most difficult secret to keep is one 
relating to any new gun or other weapon of war. 
There is practically no such thing as secrecy in such 
matters. Almost before a Government has settled 
upon & new weapon its details are known in cvery 
War Office in Europe. Our new naval quick-firer, 
for instance. Spies stole the documents relating to 
it, and every particular has been for a year past in 
the hands of our chief rival. 

When Mr. Louis Brennan, of gyroscope railway 
fame, first invented the torpedo which bears his 
name, our Government paid £120,000 for his inven- 
tion. The most extraordinary precautions were taken 
to prevent the details of the new torpedo from 
becoming public property. Each portion of the 
machine was made in a separate shop, and the work- 
men were searched beth on entering and leaving. 


Telling of Some Remarkable 
; Secrets. 


| GERMANY’ WAY OF DOING THINGS. | 

The various parts of each torpedo were assembled 
by Mr. Brennan and his partner. Yet, even so, it is 
fairly certain that foreign powers were not very long 
in ignorance of the special secret of the torpedo. 

There is one thing which has to be successfully 
guarded. That is the provisions of a secret treaty. 
Such a treaty is usually in print before the most alert 
reporter has nosed out its existence. The precautions 
observed are mainly those of employing a very large 
number of printers, who each set up a few lines only. 
Over two hundred men were employed in printing 
our original secret treaty with Japan. 

Undoubtedly Germany takes more pos to preserve 
her military secrets.than does any other great Power, 
and is more successful in doing so. About three 
years ago an American manufacturer of gun car- 
tridges was requested to give an expert opinion upon 
a certain cartridge-making machine which the German 
Government thought of purchasing. Accustomed to 
the comparatively free and easy methods of British 
and American navy yards and arsenals, he was much 
amazed at being met at the gate by a strong guard. 

He was then blindfolded and led through various 

assages to a little room where the machine stood. 

he guard never left him, and before he went away 
he was again blindfolded and led out by hand. 

Such precautions are almost unknown in other 
countries. 


| FIVE SECRET AGENTS SHADOWED. | 


We have all heard of the great Lord Dundonald’s 
famous “sccret war plan,” which, at the time of the 
Crimean War, would, it was said, annihilate Cron- 
stadt and Sebastopol in four hours, but which was 
condemned by a committee as “inhuman though 
infallible.” . . 

Quite recently an Australian has made a remarkable 
invention, evidently of a similar naturo to that of 
Lord Dundonald’s, for a competent expert has said 
that it would turn the balance in a war between twe 
Powers of equal strength. Seldom, if ever, have such 
precautions been used to preserve secrecy. 

Only four persone—the inventor, the War Office 
expert, and two others—know the ‘details of the 
appliance, and every plan or model was destroyed 
bolore the inventor left for London. Before he 
sailed the most stringent conditions were imposed 
upon him. He was not to. smoke cigars, drink 
alcohol, venture on deck after dark, or speak to a 
stranger, especially a lady. 

That these precautions were not unwarranted is 
proved by the fact that no fewer than five secret 
agents of foreign’ Powers were shadowed by the 
Sydney police, and that decoy plans and sketches 
placed in a, private safe were mysteriously stolen. 

The Australian inventor was met. at Plymouth and 
taken straight to London and Lord Roberts. 


We may 


‘expect to hear more of his invention whenever the 


next war breaks out. 


” with “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” now in the “Forty Famous Son:se” 
as sure as Fate you'll find me. 


iv. SUPPLEMENT TO PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 7 
—O Peres : 


| hurt because she the eapoated A kas 0s — : ee. 
i reupon disappeared and has never —Living 
Elderly wonten of nieans are the particular p y of a 
a certain type. of swindier: An almost in ible Jandmark 


\j 
story of ishposition and credulity was told at Ver- f 
oaitles a an so ago. The victims were two elderly The Blind Match. 
> 
wr 
= 


seller (Birming- -— 
«2 ham.) cS 
(Witliam Rogers has stood in Navigation Street, close to 
Then, on pretence of necding it in order to conduct New Street Station, Birmingham, for nineteen years, 
the i 


ce with the Vera Cruz authorities, OT Fon adigatirens pee al and, as will be 


Le is | she them to give her a er of attorney. Thus 
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